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JOHN I. GOODLAD 


The Individual School and Its Principal: 


‘ey Setting and Key Person 


in Educational Leadership 


on ARTICLES in this issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership discuss the indi- 
vidual school as a setting for educa- 
tional leadership, some factors related 
to the principal as a leadership person, 
and some pressing problems faced by 
schools and principals today. This lead 
article first presents an argument to 
support the thesis that individual 
schools, over any other organizational 
unit, are the natural settings for initi- 
ating educational change, and then 
goes on to identify the concerns that 
must be encompassed by the principal 
in assuming his leadership role. 


The Setting 


‘The individual classroom, the na- 
tural spot for improving daily instruc- 
tional practices, is not the best 
organizing center for effecting far- 
reaching educational revision. Even the 
most promising young teachers lose 
their creativeness and, chameleon-like, 
take on the drab coloring of an unin- 
spiring school setting. Many mediocre 
prospects, on the other hand, blossom 
in a setting where the total school staff, 
under effective leadership, is develop- 
ing an exciting program. Shifting to 
consider a total system, one is dis- 


couraged by the number of complex 





structures from which emerge hand- 
some courses of studies but few lasting 
changes among schools involved. Is 
it probable that, in adding contribut- 
ing factors in any accomplished edu- 
cational change, the individual school 
unit is the common denominator? 

The individual school unit has an 
organismic wholeness. It is education- 
ally complete, in the sense that it has 
all it needs to function as an adequate 
agent of change. The individual school 
has a body politic made up of parents 
and pupils; a professional team of 
teachers with a designated leader; the 
necessary accoutrements such as build- 
ings, equipment, and materials. ‘These 
are the essential ingredients for estab- 
lishing a tradition (in the best sense of 
that word), a past against which to ap- 
praise the present and plan the future. 
These are the essential ingredients, 
too, for creating an institutional per- 
sonality that conditions the present 
and sets a course for the future. 

The organismic wholeness of the 
individual school does not negate 
the added usefuln~ss of an educational 
structure embracing several schools as 
a total structure. But it does delimit 
what such an aggregate can accomplish 
and how it can bring about changes 
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appropriate to its structure. An elabo- 
rate framework for curriculum change, 
for example, that is not an extension 
of the individual schools within the 
system is doomed to failure. ‘Top-level 
control of a sort that suppresses indi- 
vidual school initiative ultimately des- 
troys both itself and any will to change 
existing in the local units. The focal 
point for educational change is the 
individual school. Therefore, efforts 
directed toward change will be effec- 
tive to the degree that they preserve 
the unity and foster the initiative of 
individual schools. 

Community structure supports the 
organismic wholeness that is the indi- 
vidual school. Lay people view the 
school their children attend as “the 
school.” Professional pan are 
more inclined to view “the school” as 
a societal institution, embracing all 
the educational units to be found in 
America. Change to the citizen means 
doing something about the pressing 
problems of the local school. He may 
be interested in the national or re- 
gional scene for comparative purposes 
but strong, personal involvement 
comes when the focus is upon the 
school his child attends. 

Since the neighborhood school or- 
dinarily is the only educational door 
immediately open to the patron, it is 
at the level of the individual school 
that lay people should be involved. 
And since lay people must be involved, 
by right and not the whim of school 





John I. Goodlad is professor of educa- 
tion and is director, Division of Teacher 
Education and Agnes Scott-Emory Teach- 
er Education Program, Emory University, 
Georgia. Dr. Goodlad is chairman of the 
ASCD Publications Committee. 
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people, it follows that the individual 
school is the promising place to ini- 
tiate, carry through and evaluate any 
process of basic educational change. 
Thus, the gap between community 
concern for education and school re- 
flection of the concern is kept con- 
stantly at a minimum. 


The Person 


The second and rather obvious as- 
sumption of this paper is that the 
principal is the key figure in any proc- 
cess of educational change. He is at 
the helm of the most promising unit 
for change. It is discouraging to note 
that the principal has been so fre- 
quently bypassed—by consultants, cur- 
riculum coordinators, superintendents, 
and others—either because those in- 
volved did not know any better or 
because the principal had a formidable 
reputation for blocking previous efforts 
at change. 

The principal is affected by a variety 
of forces and conditions, whether or 
not he attempts to do anything about 
them. He is likely to be a successful 
leader to the degree he brings these 
forces and conditions within his “span 
of control”—that is, the degree to 
which he encciapasses or in some way 
accounts for them in his operation. 
The significant factors to be encom- 
passed within the principal’s span of 
control are these: self, direction, other 
people, the change process, certain cul- 
tural realities, pacing and timing. 


Self-Understanding 


There are many temptations to role- 
play in positions of educational lead- 
ership. The principal, for example, 
may come to derive, quite unconsci- 
ously, deep satisfactions from the role 








of benevolent father, blocker, expe- 
diter, trouble-shooter, philosopher or 
efficiency expert. Ultimately, the drive 
for satisfactions from the role may be- 
come so compelling that it becomes 
the prime motivating force in his life. 

Needed as insurance against such 
distortion is a mirror in which reality 
may be viewed in relation to some con- 
cept of “normality.” Self-understand- 
ing and a view of normality often may 
be gained or retained through: 

1. The establishment of an honest 
and forthright relationship with col- 
ngs, 

The portrayal—through staged 
role playing, sociodrama and _ psycho- 
drama—of various kinds of ego-satisfy- 
ing devices sometimes resorted to by 
principals; 

3. Psychotherapy, when the reality 
perceptions of the individual have pro- 
gressed to an advanced stage of dis- 
tortion. 

From insights gained, the principal 
is able to become more effective as a 
leader through: 

1. Determining personal strengths 
and weaknesses; 

2. Determining and accounting for 
those weaknesses that probably are not 
modifiable; 

3. Carrying out a plan of improve- 
ment in those areas essential to pro- 
viding the kind of leadership the 
principal sees as being desirable and 
realistic for him. 


A Sense of Direction 


There are exponents of leadership 
who claim that leaders lead on the 
basis of the authority invested in them. 
They know where to take the group by 
virtue of the status positions they hold. 
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The writer rejects this concept of lead- 
ership. 

By contrast, there is another concept 
of leadership, endorsed here, that views 
leaders in the role of seeking group con- 
sensus, a consensus that should be 
much more than mere compromise. 
Unfortunately, much malpractice has 
been conducted under the guise of this 
concept of leadership. Such a concept 
does not excuse the designated leader 
for refusing to act before “‘all the data” 
are in. All the data never will be in. 
Nor is it an excuse for going to the 
group with decisions that are merely 
ramifications of a policy framework al- 
ready established. 

The effective leader has a sense of di- 
rection that is his own; his own in 
that he has made his own synthesis 
of the thoughtful wishes of the group. 
This means that channels of communi- 
cation with parents, with children and 
with teachers must be kept open. On 
a larger scale, the effective school prin- 
cipal has a grasp of the over-all pur- 
poses of education in a democracy and 
has translated these somewhat abstract 
concepts into a personal sense of direc- 
tion that guides daily action. A prin- 
cipal without such a sense of direction 
is indecisive in daily activity; he fails to 
inspire confidence among those who 
associate with him. An essential aspect 
of his span of control is missing. 


Other People in the Span of Control 


‘The principal’s span of control must 
embrace two levels of concern for 
people. The first is a general one. He 
must seek to understand people—their 
drives, the personal needs that must be 
satisfied, and the variety of biases and 
vested interests that enter into their de- 
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mands. He then approaches his lead- 
ership task with full knowledge that 
so long as people make up the educa- 
tional enterprise, it never will be pos- 
sible to pre-stock a supply of ready- 
made decisions. There always will be 
dislocations, dissatisfactions upheaval 
and protest. Furthermore, the disloca- 
tions will not delay until the principal 
is rested, ready or temperamentally ad- 
justed to them. If a person always must 
be tying things up in neat packages, 
he had better stay away from a position 
of educational leadership or expect to 
be chronically unhappy. 

On a more direct level, the princi- 
pal’s span of control encompasses un- 
derstanding of the particular humans 
who go to make up his daily life. He 
must refrain from “smacking down” 
the most belligerent who usually is 
most in need of his help. He must 
learn to relax in the company of more 
able colleagues, knowing that these 
are the people upon whom his own 
strength depends. He must seek to 
foster leadership among others as an 
essential aspect of insuring continuity 
in the process of educational change. 

The effective educational leader, 
then, is a student of human personal- 
ity. He may choose to ignore people. 
In doing so, however, he does not 
escape people. His span of control is 
incomplete and, consequently, his ef- 
fectiveness is reduced to the degree that 
he fails to embrace concern for people. 


The Change Process 

The effective school principal in- 
cludes understanding of the process of 
change in his span of control. We 
know relatively little about what causes 
teachers actually to change their prac- 
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tices. But we have a few guidelines 
derived from experience and experi- 
mentation that suggest desirable condi- 
tions for effecting change.’ For ex- 
ample, sound educational leadership: 
(a) includes in decision-making repre- 
sentation from all those likely to be af- 
fected by the consequences of that 
decision; (b) initiates change through 
problems significant to those seeking to 
improve their practices; (c) seeks to 
identify an hierarchy of significance 
among educational issues and prob- 
lems. 

‘These are rather obvious guidelines 
for the school principal. But adherence 
to them in practice is demanding; it is 
easy to “postpone” the group activities 
implied until “there is more time.” Or, 
they may be shrugged off as appropri- 
ate only for “indecisive and ineffective 
people” who really don’t know the ac- 
tion that is called for. 

The principal may choose to ignore 
whatever evidence we have to guide the 
process of educational change. But he 
cannot escape the consequences. His 
leadership effectiveness is reduced 
through failure to acquaint himself 
with this aspect of leadership as well as 
through inadequate use of what he 
knows. 


Knowledge of Cultural Realities 

It is exasperating to hear some prin- 
cipals brush off what appear to them to 
be less immediate concerns with the ex- 
cuse that they are “practical school 


‘See, for example, Association for Supervi 
sion and Curriculum Development, Instructional 
Leadership in Small Schools. Washington: the 
Association, 1951; Gordon N. Mackenzie, 
Stephen M. Corey, and Associates, Instructional 
Leadership. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 








men.” ‘They are implying, apparently, 
that they are competent in meeting ad- 
ministrative demands as they arise. But 
they are also implying, unwittingly, 
that these demands may be dealt with 
out of context so far as the cultural 
setting of the school is concerned. 

The school is a social institution, an 
instrument of the people. Without 
some understanding of cultural reality 
and the role of public education within 
this reality, the principal is more likely 
to make decisions that lie beyond his 
jurisdiction, that actually run counter 
to the best interests of society, and that 
violate the legal framework within 
which schools must operate. 

Most principals are required to make 
decisions that reflect insight into such 
fundamental considerations as: 

The legal framework governing 
his relationship to the board of educa- 
tion, the parents and children; 

The lines of demarcation between 
church and state that affect the school’s 
stand on religious issues; 

The responsibility of the indivi- 
dual states for the conduct of educa- 
tion and the relations of decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States to state assumption of that re- 
sponsibility. 

These are only three of the broad, 
cultural considerations affecting the 
daily decisions of the “practical school 
man,” whether or not he is aware of 
them. The effective school leader must 
encompass these, too, in his span of 
control. 


Timing and Pacing 

Considering their importance to the 
school principal, timing and_ pacing 
have been given relatively little atten- 





or in educational literature. They are 
elusive concepts. Some people say that 
timing and pacing are instinctive in the 
good leader. ‘The writer believes they 
are educable. He believes, furthermore, 
that good timing and good pacing are 
significant traits of the effective leader. 

Good timing results from knowing 
when to initiate an action. Good pac- 
ing results from knowing how fast to 
move forward with an action. 

Many excellent educational ideas 
have come to naught because action 
was taken at the wrong time of day, on 
the w Tong day, in the wrong year, or 
even in the wrong century. Principals 
have come back from summer work- 
shops stimulated to make significant 
educational changes. ‘Then, exasper- 
ated because little happened, they have 
condemned the ideas instead of their 
own failure to recognize and prepare 
for the readiness of those to be affected. 

Good timing and good pacing dem- 
onstrate the success of the educational 
leader in encompassing all other sig- 
nificant factors in his span of control. 
His timing and pacing are good be- 
cause he has insight into himself, un- 
derstands people, has some sense of 
where he and education are going, 
makes intelligent appraisals of the cul- 
tural setting, and is aware of the con- 
ditions under which change is most 
likely to be effected. 

Most of the articles that follow deal 
with considerations that should lie 
within the principal’s span of control. 
In so doing, they elaborate upon our 
conception of the span of control to be 
developed by those who would become 
effective leaders in individual schools, 
the significant settings for educational 
change. 
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JAMES W. WIGGINS 


The SCHOOL UNIT 


in Modern Society 


The individual school unit in our society has a unique respon- 


sibility. Recent social and economic trends have enhanced its 


opportunities and at the same time have increased the pressures 


upon it. This author analyzes some of these trends. 


Mrs society has produced the 
school unit, supports it financially 
and emotionally, and unavoidably pre- 
sents it with almost ampossible de- 
mands. ‘This school unit is a specific 
place where selected children from 
about six to eighteen years of age are 
required by state laws to spend a large 
share of their waking hours. The cri- 
teria used for selection have included 
such characteristics as age, sex, marital 
status, citizenship, test scores, health, 
physical or mental characteristics, place 
of residence, vocational aim, and many 
others. 

The school unit is the place of em- 
ployment for selected groups of adults 
who are paid to spend their time in- 
ducing changcs in the behavior of the 
young who are assigned to them. ‘The 
goals to which these behavioral changes 
should lead are chosen by the society, 
or the segment of society, which em- 
ploys the adults. In non-democratic 
societies these ques may be set by 
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heads of states, by the employed adults 
themselves, or by some other part of 
the society. It has been observed that 
there is a strong resemblance between 
the traits of the employing adults and 
those which the employ ed adults are 
required to inculcate in the young. It 
does not necessarily follow that the 
young are expected to learn to resemble 
their teachers. 

‘The society not only establishes the 
goals which the young are expected to 
reach, but also sets limits within which 
the teachers must select their tech- 
niques for inducing the required be- 
havioral changes. The use of small 
electric shocks would probably be as 
effective in modifying behavior in chil- 
dren as in mice, but its use on children 
is unknown to the writer. It is possible 
that some court may decide, in years 
to come, that punishment by therapy 
is an invasion of the constitutional 
rights of slow learners. 

The school unit is education to the 
average member of modern society. 
‘This is, in a sense, the plant, and the 
teachers are the workmen who are 
employed to produce acceptable be- 











havior—regardless of the quality of the 
raw material furnished by society. It is 
fortunate, indeed, as Ralph Linton 
pointed out, that the average member 
of a society can learn most of the tasks 
required of any member. 

The only part of the total educa- 
tional enterprise which is directly ex- 
perienced by all “normal” members of 
society is the school unit. This is where 
the people go for education; this is 
where they are taught. 

The citizen’s evaluation of the whole 
of education, therefore, is almost al- 
ways an evaluation of one or more par- 
ticular school units. He approves what 
happened to him when he was in 
school, he is impressed by the changes 
in his own school child, or he is pleased 
by the performance of his employees 
or fellow workers from a specific school 
unit. He may, on the other hand, com- 
plain that his teachers made no de- 
mands on him, that his child is not 
learning to read or to figure, or that 


his file clerk does not know the 
alphabet. 
To the citizen, the bureaucratic 


structure superimposed on the school 
unit is invisible, often incomprehen- 
sible, and consequently may be con- 
sidered indefensible. But this is not a 
special attitude toward the educational 
enterprise. Bureaucracy is seldom de- 
fensible to the outsider, whether in 
business, government or religion. 

The use of modern society in the 
title of this article suggests that there 
are other kinds of societies. Some 
societies are not considered modern 
because they have no written language. 
Others are not modern because they 
had their lives in other historic epochs. 
It is not enough, however, to say that 


modern society is literate and con- 


temporary. If today’s confusion in the 
demands made on the school unit is 
to be understood, other distinctive 
qualities of this society must be con- 


sidered. 
Movement and Change 


Modern society is dynamic. Modern 
men are on the move, like ants in a 
disturbed hill. Great cities inhale mil- 
lions of Americans each morning and 
sneeze them out every evening. Mil- 
lions of families make local changes of 
address each year. In 1950 the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census reported that 
more than three million Americans 
born in the North were living in the 
South, and that more than five million 
born in the South were living in the 
North. Each time new census data 
become available, they show a greater 
percentage of Americans living in 
urban areas, so that today two out of 
every three can be called urban. The 
centuries-old westward movement has 
been accelerating in recent years. 

Social change plagues modern so- 
ciety. Hydrogen bombs and cold wars 
are merely the latest in a long series 
of new conditions to which adjust- 
ments must be made. Before women 
had learned to smoke, they were told 
that cigarettes cause cancer. Before 
man was happy with income tax, the 
sales tax was added. Before min dis- 
covered a parking place for his car, jet 
planes were roaring. Even Dr. Kinsey’s 
reassurance arrived before pre-marital 
chastity had become firmly established. 
If a hermit, after fifty years’ isolation 
returned to the modern city today, he 
would probably run back in his cave. 
Indeed, modern man may ask the 
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hermit to move over in the cave if 
the latest technological marvel is un- 
leashed. 

Modern society has lost community. 
Its prominent processes, of mobility 
and social change, are divisive rather 
than cohesive. Sociologist Howard 
Odum believed that the kind of com- 
munity experienced by the “folk” was 
essential to man. Anthropologist Ralph 
Linton described the disintegration of 
the local group as one of the most 
striking results of modern civilization. 
The dynamism of modern society 
seems so far to have destroyed com- 
munity, the sharing of values which 
hold it together, and the function it 
served for its members. Civilized man 
is trying to re-establish something like 
community through a multitude of 
associations. 

Democracy is a focal value in 
modern American society. Each indi- 
vidual member of society is held to be 
competent to make political and other 
decisions pertaining to his own wel- 
fare and that of society. He may, if 
he wishes, listen to the informed, but 
the decision is his. The patient de- 
cides whether to take the medicine. 
The client decides whether or not to 
sue. ‘The moron on a jury may take 
the life of his peer. The civilian de- 
cides whether and where to fight a 
war. The citizen decides who shall 
rule the land. 

Modern society is made up of mi- 
norities. This diversity, like social 
change, has become a positive value. 
At the very least these minorities in- 
clude groupings based on culture, lan- 
guage, religion, morality, sex, race, 
social class, and economic roles. Since 
difference is a positive value—even 
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children are encouraged to “create” 
—those who are different are allowed 
to remain different, unless their differ- 
ence is important. Differences which 
are not tolerated include opposition to 
compulsory education or vaccination, 
snake-handling religious iituals, indi- 
vidualized spelling, and polygynous 
marriage. 


The School Unit Serves Society 


If modern society is dynamic, 
plagued by change, democratic, and 
made up of minorities, what does this 
mean for the school unit which it 
created to serve its ends? Society de- 
mands many things of the school unit, 
but it does not demand everything. It 
is fitting at this point to consider some 
of the ways in which the school unit 
is required to serve society, as well 
as some of the things that school 
units do which are not in great de- 
mand. Since the unit ordinarily serves 
a particular segment of society, the 
school’s society will be meant from 
this point on when the word, “society,” 
is used. 

The adults who are employed by 
society to work in the school unit are 
usually strangers. That is to say, 
teachers ordinarily work outside the 
neighborhood or area in which they 
were reared. A stranger is a foreigner, 
who views unfamiliar surroundings 
with untrained eyes. He feels uncer- 
tainty and discomfort because the cul- 
tural predictions he makes are wrong, 
and he is not familiar with the ex- 
pectations others have of him. 

There are two ways out of this 
discomfort, discounting running away. 
One way is for the stranger to remake 
his new surroundings so that they are 
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comfortably like those from which he 
came. The other way is for the stranger 
to become one with his new surround- 
ings, to accept the values, attitudes 
and definitions he finds and make them 
his own. 

Many of these adults in the school 
unit have not only their handicaps as 
strangers, but also Messianic urges. 
There must be some common source of 
this strong urge, but the present writer 
cannot completely identify it. From 
this urge comes the conviction that 
any change is a positive good, and 
change for change’s sake becomes the 
slogan. 

Modern society does not demand 
that the adults employed in the school 
unit decide what the employing adults 
should be. Nor does society insist that 
teachers tell the society how it should 
be organized. In fact, in a society so 
bedevilled by uncontrollable change, 
teachers may even have a special re- 
sponsibility (and, it is hoped, special 
preparation) to examine the values 
of suggested changes closely. 

Not all of the wisdom accumulated 
by man in his million years of experi- 
ence can be discarded casually, just 
because it is traditional. There were 
great and good men before this genera- 
tion. Surely revolutionary changes are 
not justified because somebody studied 
some of the experiences of thirty chil- 
dren (chosen because they were avail- 
able), or a whole bunch of salivating 
dogs, or mice, or chickens. 

It is very unlikely that society de- 
mands that teachers shall be psycho- 
therapists or personality manipulators. 
In spite of the many magazine articles 
in recent years which have made ev ery- 
one his own psychiatrist, most Ameri- 
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can children fall within a reasonable 
range of normality. The parents who 
read the articles are more disturbed. 
Some children, of course, need highly 
skilled help. Unfortunately there is 
little certainty shared by professional 
helpers as to what this help is. The 
recently published Evaluation in Men- 
tal Health‘ puts a searching light on 
this specialty. Modern society survives 
because of what people do, not what 
they feel. 

Minorities may present problems in 
the school unit, and each unit in mod- 
ern society has them. Since they are 
often organized, and highly vocal, they 
are more effective as pressure groups 
than their numbers would indicate. 
The public, tax-supported school unit 
is particularly vulnerable to minority 
pressures. As a matter of practical 
reality, however, there is hardly an 
action that a teacher might take which 
would not offend at least one minority. 
If the community’s needs are to be 
met by the school, some part of the 
community must decide what the 
school is to do. If the choice is be- 
tween the minority and majority, this 
writer favors the wisdom of the ma- 
jority. 

The extreme mobility of the mem- 
bers of modern society leads to another 
consideration. When the locations of 
the children change so rapidly, the con- 
struction of school buildings for eter- 
nity is not only ridiculous but also 
wasteful. No demographer can guar- 
antee that more than one school gen- 
eration will conveniently use a given 
building. ‘1 ‘he society needs more build- 
ings, but it needs new buildings which, 


‘Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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after ten years, are as dispensable as 
facial tissues. 

The school unit can serve best by 
helping the people it serves go where 
they want to go, or if it is their deci- 
sion, stay where they are, through doing 
the best possible job of changing the 
behavior of children. ‘The teacher has 
his share in the choice of goals and 
methods, as citizen, and as adult mem- 
ber of society. 

The best school unit known to the 
writer is in a socially and culturally 
mixed area, but its motto is “Toward 
Community.” 


The principal of this school has had 
a quarter of a century of success be- 
cause he has helped the people of the 
community to find their own way. He 
has not insisted that these urbanites 
change to meet the standards which 
prevailed in his rural origins. His pro- 
fessional knowledge has been a kind 
of capital for the community, but so 
have the special skills of many others 
in the area. 

The adults employed in the best 
school unit I know believe that they 
are serving the community, not that 
the community is serving them. 





MARY E. 


FERGUSON and HELEN R. ROUSE 


Principal and Supervisor 
Help the New Teacher 


Working together as a leadership team, the principal and super- 
visor welcome the new teacher and make induction into the 
school system a satisfying and challenging professional experi- 


ence. 


N IMPORTANT consideration in build- 
A ing a strong educational program 
is the attention given the beginning 
teacher. Competent teachers are gilt- 
edged securities for any system. ‘There- 
fore, time spent by the supervisor and 
principal with the beginning teacher 
pays in dividends to the child, the 
school and the community. 

Atlantic City is a summer resort 
with many homes rented to care for 
the influx of summer visitors. ‘This 
means that homes and apartments for 
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new teachers are seldom available until 
the week after Labor Day. For this 
reason it has not been possible to hold 
preschool workshops to help the new 
teacher. ‘Therefore, the orientation of 
the teacher who is new to the system 
must be carefully planned by the prin- 
cipal and supervisor. 

During the summer it is the practice 
of the supervisor and principal to send 
letters to the teachers new to the At- 
lantic City system welcoming them to 
the community and the school family. 





An invitation is extended to the teacher 
at that time to meet with the super- 
visor and principal to discuss the school 
setting in which she will be teaching. 
Let the reader follow the steps taken 
in working with one beginning teach- 
er in Atlantic City: 

Upon receipt of her letter the teacher 
wrote expressing her delight and her 
wish to have a conference at an early 
date. Plans were then made for the 
teacher, the principal of the school in 
which she would be teaching, and the 
supervisor to meet together. At the 
time of the meeting there was an in- 
formal discussion and a free exchange 
of ideas on educational philosophy. 
During the informal period such topics 
as living accommodations, dining 
places, recreational opportunities and 
the meeting and making of friends were 
discussed in order to help the new 
teacher and to put her at ease. Time 
was spent in acquainting the new 
teacher with pertinent facts relating 
to education in the Atlantic City 
Schools. At the end of the conference 
period the principal and teacher visited 
the school to see the environment in 
which the teacher would be working. 
Before they left the supervisor’s office 
a date was scheduled for a later con- 
ference. At that meeting, aspects of 
working with children and elements of 
‘the instructional program in the At- 
lantic City Public Schools would be 
discussed. 

The principal and teacher then 
visited the school together. Ideas for 
room arrangement were exchanged and 
the principal suggested possible ways 
for making the room more attractive 
for the children when they arrive the 
first day. A tour of the building was 
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then made so that the teacher could 
get acquainted with areas the children 
would be using. 

_At her second conference with the 
principal and the supervisor, the 
teacher showed her eagerness by the 
questions she asked her two helpers. 
It is always interesting to note how 
much supervisors and principals can 
learn through questions that are asked. 
At this conference different areas of the 
educational program were discussed 
and suggestions were made for plan- 
ning the first day. ‘The teacher learned 
of the help available from the special 
subjects teachers who operate on a 
consultant basis in Atlantic City. She 
was urged to use the principal and 
supervisor as resource persons in mat- 
ters of curriculum, understanding and 
dealing with children and in matters 
relating to the school community. At 
this time the teacher was given an op- 
portunity to borrow some of the ma- 
terials with which she would be work- 
ing and some professional books and 
other publications which would help 
her gain security. This was later fol- 
lowed by more specific help from the 
principal. 


A Good Beginning 


The fall term had begun. The 
teacher had been in her classroom to 
create an environment that would help 
tc develop a good educational pro- 
gram. At the time of her visits to the 
classroom the teacher had met several 
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of her associates, who helped to give 
her a feeling of belonging. A Sunday 
night supper at the home of the prin- 
cipal provided an opportunity to meet 
her fellow workers socially. When her 
real job began the first day of school, 
the supervisor and principal knew that 
a pleasant working relationship had 
been established between the teacher 
and the other staff members. ‘The 
teacher knew that help and encourage- 
ment were close at hand. 

During the first few weeks in Sep- 
tember the new teacher and her prin- 
cipal kept in close contact to insure a 
good start. When the supervisor visited 
in the building for the first time that 
year the principal and supervisor dis- 
cussed the teacher’s adjustment to the 
situation. ‘They then visited the class- 
room. Later there was a conference 
attended by the teacher, supervisor and 
principal. ‘This meeting was held dur- 
ing the supervised play time, when it 
was possible for an experienced teacher 
to take care of two classes on the 
playground. ‘The new teacher was 
given the opportunity to give her re- 
actions to the group with which she 
was working and to evaluate the work 
which was observed. In turn, the prin- 
cipal and supervisor told the teacher 
of the strengths observed and gave con- 
structive suggestions for working with 
the children. The teacher posed ques- 
tions which either the supervisor or 
principal attempted to answer. At this 
time the teacher was made aware again 
of the role of the principal and super- 
visor in regard to help available. 

The principal and supervisor con- 
tinued every effort to assist and en- 
courage the new teacher. Such proce- 
dures as visits to the classroom, indi- 
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vidual conferences, staff meetings and 
group meetings with new teachers were 
used. Resource material for reading 
was made available. 

One procedure that proved very 
helpful was a visit to the classroom of 
an experienced teacher of the same 
grade level. For this directed observa- 
tion the teacher was accompanied by 
the supervisor and another new teacher 
while the two principals in question 
took charge of the classrooms of the 
new teachers. ‘This visit was made so 
that the new teachers might observe 
specific factors such as some phase of 
room management relating to distri- 
bution of supplies or work habits of 
children. ‘The visiting teachers were 
asked to note factors of room arrange- 
ment which contributed to learning 
activities. ‘The supervisor made clear 
to the visiting teachers that the pur- 
pose of the visit was for particular as- 
pects of the program such as are men- 
tioned above. At other times a factor 
of a specific subject was noted. 

To insure the worth of the half day, 
the experienced teacher met for a short 
time before school with the new teach- 
er and the supervisor to be sure all 
knew the purpose of the visit. During 
the observation in the experienced 
teacher's classroom the supervisor 
pointed out particular aspects of the 
teaching which might go unobserved 
by the inexperienced. After the visit, 
the supervisor, the experienced teacher 
and the new teacher met again so that 
questions might be asked and an- 
swered. So that the experienced teach- 
er’s time might be used to the advan- 
tage of the new teachers, the principal 
in this situation cooperated by taking 
the class. 








GALEN N. DREWRY 


The Principal Faces 


Desegregattou 


As he furnishes leadership in the local school in implementing the 
Supreme Court’s decision on desegregation, the school principal 
needs strong and understanding support by the administration. 
He also must depend greatly upon the widest possible participa- 
tion by all citizens in finding fair and just answers to this and 
to other urgent problems of our time. 


HE RECENT Supreme Court decision 
a desegregation in the public 
schools is a vivid illustration of the 
fact that the American school system 
is involved, whether it will or no, in the 
major social problems facing American 
democracy today. ‘The ruling serves as 
a striking reminder to school workers 
that they are vitally affected by social 
policy decisions in American life. Some 
educators may try to keep out of con- 
troversial issues, but controversial is- 
sues will not keep out of education. 

The matter of changing the entire 
structure of the public school system 
in a large section of the country to meet 
the requirements of the Supreme 
Court’s decision has arrived simultane- 
ously with several other urgent needs, 
such as the necessity to expand facili- 
ties to meet growing enrollments; to 
deal with those who would institute 
witch hunts for subversive textbooks 
and teachers; and to treat the delicate 
problem of the relationship of religion 
' and the public schools. 

All of these indicators point up the 
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value that school teachers, principals 
and other educators will find in broad- 
ening their training and experience to 
include techniques of dealing with the 
social realities of American life today. 
Public school workers, faced with these 
problems, must be effective human-re- 
lations engineers in carrying out the 
social policies directed by our society. 

Because of the great variation in the 
difficulty of implementing the Supreme 
Court ruling, we can reasonably as- 
sume that it may be some time before 
many principals actually face the prob- 
lem of desegregation. A long-standing 
social institution such as public school 
segregation, based as it is upon tradi- 
tion, parallel arrangements in other 
aspects of social life, and community 
approval in many areas, cannot be al- 
tered immediately. However some 
principals in fringe sections of the 
South and in border states will no 
doubt face desegregation at an early 
date, In parts of the South where large 
percentages of Negro population pre- 
vail, primary efforts in the near future 
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may be directed more toward seeking 
successful means of circumventing the 
Supreme Court decision than toward 
effecting it. 

The Supreme Court places directly 
on the school board of the local dis- 
trict the responsibility for developing 
plans and a program to carry into effect 
the requirements of the Court. ‘The re- 
sult will be, as it properly should be, 
that a variety of means and methods 
will be taken by school boards in vari- 
ous parts of the country to implement 
the Court’s ruling. 

As we look at the picture, we find 
that if and when a program is adopted, 
it will be carried out at three levels of 
action. The first of these levels is sys- 
tem-wide, involving the local school 
board and administration. The action 
at this level will be largely that of policy 
formulation and general outlining of 
a program to be followed. ‘The second 
level of action will occur within the in- 
dividual school, as the principal and his 
staff, along with the citizens and stu- 
dents, attempt to carry out the policies 
adopted by the board of education. 
The third level of action will be in the 
individual classroom, where the teacher 
and his students must make the appro- 
priate adjustment. 

The principal, in his role, will be 
greatly helped or hindered by the kinds 
of policies laid down by the board of 
education and by the detail with which 
the means of execution is spelled out. 
The principal is obligated to defend 
and support the policies adopted by his 
board of education, whether he hap- 
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pens to be in personal agreement with 
them or not. He must be willing to 
defend these policies to the best of his 
ability when they are questioned. A 
clear understanding of the reasons for 
adopting any policy on the part of the 
board of education will be helpful to 
him in this matter. 


Policy and Procedure 


A statement of policy such as that 
adopted by the C mattanects Board of 
Education on July 22, 1955, in which it 
declared that it will comply with the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on the matter of integration in 
the public schools, provides sound rea- 
soning for the principal to use in ex- 
plaining the Board’s action to his staff, 
patrons and students. This Board 
states clearly the basis for its policy in 
this way: 

Respect for the law and acceptance of the 
law is truly involved in the matter of com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s decision. 
Should we have said that we would not 
comply with the decision, we would have 
been saying that each man is the sole judge 
of what laws he shall obey. If each man 
should become the sole judge of his actions, 
then the stabilizing influence of the law 
would be weakened and gradually fade away. 
It is an attack upon the very foundation of 
our way of life and all that it has meant 
and all that it will mean to the welfare and 
happiness of all of us.1 


Nevertheless, this Board did not em- 
bark on a program of hasty or un- 
planned action, but declared: “We will 
proceed as rapidly as possible to set up 


*“Statement of Policy of the Chattanooga 
Board of Education with Reference to the Deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court of May 
17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, on the Subject 
of Desegregation in the ‘Public Schools” (Chat- 
tanooga: Chattanooga Public Schools, July 22, 
1955), p. 3. 








a plan to secure the widest possible 
participation of all of our citizens in 
finding the answers to this problem 
that will be fair and just to each and 
every person in our community.” 

The principal, too, would be wise to 
enlist the participation of all those in 
his school community in making plans 
for the individual school within the 
framework of policies laid down by the 
Board of Education. He must know 
not only figures and facts about his 
community, but also the “pulse” of 
the community. The problem the prin- 
cipal faces will be different in various 
schools of the same school system, de- 
pending on the density of the Negro 
population, the amount of integration 
to be effected, community attitudes, 
and the confidence and good will 
which the people of the community 
place in the principal himself. 

A. carefully planned community 
study and analysis will give the prin- 
cipal clues as to best methods of ap- 
proaching the problem. He must be 
certain that all important factors in the 
community are taken into considera- 
tion. Robin Williams, Jr., and Mar- 
garet Ryan in Schools in Transition 
list the following as significant factors 
in making an initial diagnosis of 
particular community: 

1. Number and proportion of Negroes. 

2. Presence of other “minority” racial 
or cultural groups. 

3. Extent and nature of segregation and 
discrimination in public facilities and activi- 
ties other than the schools. 

4. Activity or organizations dealing with 
intergroup relations, local and non-local. 

5. Organization and financing of the 


school system. 
Amount and kind of communication 


? Ibid., p. 2. 
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between school board and administration 
and other citizens, and between Negroes and 
whites. 

7. Employment status, tenure, and quali- 
fications of white and Negro teachers. 

8. Local attitudes toward the schools and 
their leadership. 

9. Policies and practices of state agencies 
concerned with public education. 

10. Role of local groups such as churches, 
service Clubs, and civic organizations.* 

In addition to consideration of such 
community factors, the extent to which 
the principal and his staff have been 
working with patrons and students in 
solving other problems which have 
arisen in the school or in the commu- 
nity will have a bearing on the effective- 
ness with which they may work co- 
operatively toward the solution of the 
problem of desegregation. 

If the school is one in which people 
are happy and well-adjusted and in 
which tensions have been reduced, 
there seems to be little doubt that the 
process will progress more smoothly. 

The principal, of course, has the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining order and 
discipline in his school. Problems of 
adjustment and discipline should be 
dealt with firmly, yet with understand- 
ing, as they arise. All who are affected 
by an issue should be led to see the 
necessity of discipline which will be 
fair and just to every student. An order 
for desegregation is more easily given 
than the process itself can be carried 
out. It must be remembered that in 
many areas of the South we have had 
in effect what amounts to almost two 
separate cultures developing and pro- 
ceeding parallel to each other. In some 

* Robin M. Williams, Jr. and Margaret W 
Ryan, Schools in Transition (Chapel Hill: Uni 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1954), p. 239 
240. 
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instances these cultures have not had 
many points of contact which can serve 
as a basis for integrating the youth of 
the two different groups into one har- 
monious student body. When the two 
cultures begin to come inte contact at 
this common point, the public school, 
frictions may occur. In a school actu- 
ally faced with desegregation perhaps 
the best place for reconciling these fric- 
tions through an appeal to the common 
interests of both groups of students is 
in the educational program itself. ‘This 
is where the teacher assumes the major 
role. 

Finally, whatever the principal does 
in his school is done to promote the 
growth and development of all young- 
sters for constructive living in a de- 
mocracy. ‘lhe greatest resource we 
have for that purpose is the public 
school. Probably the greatest danger 
is that some people are willing to sacri- 
fice the results of seventy-five or a 
hundred years of public school effort 
and progress to maintain another social 
institution, unless school and commu- 
nity leaders are alert to warn them of 
the dire consequences that would en- 
sue if the public schools of America 
are weakened. In facing the problem 
of desegregation, school principals and 
teachers will be put to a real test of 
their loyalty and dedication to the pub- 
lic school system. 
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The Principal Faces 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


Overcrowding 


Problems arising through overcrowding today affect the entire 


staff and school population in so many communities. Only a 


total approach, coordinated by school leaders and using all avail- 


able resources, can alleviate this prevalent and urgent condition. 


F THE MANY problems which con- 

front the typical schooi principal, 
“overcrowding” is one of the most ser- 
ous because it influences nearly every 
aspect of the school’s work with chil- 
dren. Every school or classroom which 
houses more children than the opti- 
mum number encounters special dif- 
ficulties in curriculum development, 
instruction, guidance, teacher welfare 
and morale, supervision, administra- 
tion and finance, public relations and 
numerous other phases of school op- 
eration. Overcrowding, then, offers a 
tremendous challenge to the princi- 
pal’s leadership. 


What Is Overcrowding? 


Although the literature of education 
is surfeited with plausible opinions 
concerning optimum class size, it 1s 
distressing to realize that relatively 
little solid evidence is at hand to show 
that x, or x-plus-5, or any other number 
is a right or wrong one when we are 
trying to identify the point where 
overcrowding begins. When ASCD’s 
new Commission on Crowding in Our 
Schools recently addressed a question- 


naire to school people and state officials 
in all 48 states, the replies revealed 
dramatically that few persons see the 
problem in exactly the same way. One 
of the respondents stated, “I have 
come to the conclusion that the ideal 
class size is about five or ten less than 
whatever number a particular teacher 
has.” ‘The subtle truth of this remark 
was borne out in the wide range of 
opinions about class sizes of 30, 35, 40, 
and up. Nonetheless, there appear to 
be many who would agree with the 
statement of the Florida Council on 
Elementary Education, “that more 
than 35 children in a classroom repre- 
sents overcrowding.” ‘? 

Not only the nunibers involved, but 
other factors are related to overcrowd- 
ing. Thirty-six children in a huge, well- 
equipped classroom is a different prob- 
lem from 36 children in a converted 
coalbin. ‘Thirty-six children in the 
hands of an outstanding teacher may 
be better off than 18 children in the 
hands of a marginal performer. Fight 
classes averaging 4 40 each, in a building 
liberally equipped with auxiliary facili 
ties (playroom, crafts shop, library, 
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ctc.) may be better off than eight 
classes averaging 30, in a building with 
only eight classrooms. Smaller class 
sizes achieved at the expense of double- 
shift or staggered-schedule arrange- 
ments may or may not be better than 
larger classes on regular schedule. Con- 
ditions which would demoralize one 
group of teachers might well seem 
“heavenly” to another. And so on... 
overcrowding is a relative matter! 


What It Does 


Some of the problems alleged to 
accompany overcrowding are: 


Less individual attention given each pupil 

Less opportunity for counseling and 
guidance 

Less opportunity for small-group work 

Each child has less space for storage of 
his property 

Health hazards associated with less air 
per pupil, more likely contact with: disease, 
poorer lighting, etc. 

More necessity 
class lessons 

Fewer work areas 
within the classroom 

More reliance on 
materials (busywork ) 

Less use of face-to-face parent teacher 
conferences for reporting pupil progress 

Reduction in time, space, and personnel 
available for library, arts and crafts, music, 
physical education, etc. 

Greater demands upon the “only one of 
each” instructional materials 

General deterioration in the morale of 
teachers (reflected in fatigue) and children 
(reflected in poorer discipline). 


for formal, regimented 


and interest centers 


workbooks and drill 


In cases where double sessions are in 
use, this incomplete list could be fur- 
ther expanded to include: 

Shorter periods of time spent in classes 

Disruption of normal family routines 


Difficulty of cleaning and maintaining 
classrooms between shifts 
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Property conflicts as desks and materials 
are shared 

Elimination of important services 
curriculum areas. 


and 


‘ach principal must, of course, de- 
termine which of the foregoing prob- 
lems exists in his own situation, and 
to what extent. Discussions within 
the staff, aimed at definition of the 
problem, would therefore seem to be 
prerequisite to the creation of solu- 
tions and remedies. 


The Principal’s Responsibility 


The principal whose building is over- 
crowded should fight energetically and 
constantly for the correction and elim- 
ination of the conditions which have 
caused the overcrowding. As often as 
not, administrators are themselves to 
blame for lulling their communities 
into a state of apathetic contentment 
through overdoses of the “All is well!” 
theme in their public relations. Fear 
of criticism has frequently led the 
schoolman to paint too rosy a picture 
of the school’s status and needs. Some- 
times the public’s ignorance or mis- 
guided actions can be traced in part to 
the school’s failure to support PT'A’s 
and lay study groups, and to its slow- 
ness in developing a real “community 
school.” A long, hard, constructive 
look at one’s public relations is there- 
fore necessary for the principal as he 
wrestles with his overcrowding prob- 
lem. 

Since Green is a relative con- 
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cept, the principal’s next step might 
well be defining in concrete terms the 
actual seriousness of his problem. A 
room-by-room physical analysis would 
provide data on the floor space per 
pupil, the amount and suitability of 
furniture and equipment, the atmo- 
spheric conditions influencing health 
and comfort, the amount and suit- 
ability of instructional materials, the 
availability of auxiliary rooms and 
spaces, and similar factors. A re-exam- 
ination of the present uses, and use 
schedules, of all non-classroom areas 
in the building might reveal unsus- 
pected space resources. A fresh look at 
the daily and weekly schedule of class 
hours, including the noon hour and 
whatever after-school program may 
exist, may help by revealing time de- 
voted to activities of lesser value. 
These and related studies will help 
the principal to reappraise some of the 
physical and mechancial aspects of the 
problem. 

Of even greater importance is an 
analysis of the professional and non- 
professional staff in terms of (a) the 
actual workload of each person and 
(b) the probable capacity of each 
person in relation to that work-load. 
Here one might utilize the techniques 
of “time and motion study,” with a 
view to analyzing the specific range 
and nature of activities which consume 
each person’s work time, and the de- 
gree to which wasted, duplicative, or 
unnecessary motions and _ procedures 
may be involved. Although such stud- 
ies obviously would be easier to do for 
clerical and maintenance personnel, 
successful time studies have also been 
made of classroom teachers” and 
we need no longer “guess” at the 
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amounts of time teachers spend in in- 
struction, guidance, clerical duties, 
meetings, and the many other activi- 
ties which go into the work year. 


Office Streamlining 


Many times the principal devotes 
an undue proportion of his time to 
secretarial and clerical tasks which, 
following analysis, might well be omit- 
ted or delegated to the school secretary 
and others. Candid self-analysis, per- 
haps with the aid of a stop watch or a 
time-use chart, might reveal a number 
of ways in which the principal's time 
is being squandered on_picayunish, 
low-priority functions. 

Probably every principal in the 
United States could use more secre- 
tarial help than he has. Job analyses 
and time studies are ways in which the 
effectiveness of the available help can 
be increased, especially if one follows 
through by eliminating some of the 
low-priority functions and the waste- 
ful motions. ‘To save time in delivery 
of messages, for example, one could 
install and make good use of intercom- 
munication or buzzer systems. ‘To save 
the secretary’s time while the princi- 
pal is dictating, and to make both their 
schedules more flexible, a dictating 
machine may be used. Simplify paper 
work by standardizing report forms. 
Reduce money-counting by selling 
weekly or monthly tickets (or in dol- 
lar amounts), or by insisting that the 
banks and bus companies provide 
their own envelopes and do their own 
counting. Such efficiency devices will 
free the secretary for more important 
work and the principal, in turn, can 
be freed of many minor worries. 

Where the budget for secretarial 
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services is not adequate, it becomes all 
the more important to eliminate all 
but the high-priority secretarial serv- 
ices of a school. Sometimes it is possi- 
ble to supplement an inadequate sec- 
retarial staff by the use of parents who 
volunteer, each giving a half-day or 


more of time each week as office recep-: 


tionist, machine operator, typist, etc. 
Although there are hazards and incon- 
veniences in the use of unpaid volun- 
teers, principals should not underesti- 
mate the interest and the willingness 


of parents when they recognize the 


need for help. 


Supplementing the Staff 


One of the truly significant current 
experiments in the search for solutions 
is the one sponsored in Michigan by 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion and the Bay City Schools. Known 
as “a Cooperative Study for the Better 
Utilization of Teacher Competencies,” 
it has included job analyses and time 
studies of elementary teachers and a 
“Teacher Aide” plan whereby non- 
professional assistants at unskilled 
wage levels work under the teacher’s 
direction in classrooms with large en- 
rollments. Some of the teacher aide’s 
functions include housekeeping tasks 
such as preparing the chalkboard, ar- 
ranging seats, taking care of books and 
supplies, collecting papers, and room 
ventilation; clerical duties such as typ- 
ing and duplicating lessons and tests; 
correcting tests and workbooks; han- 
dling school banking, taking roll, and 
keeping pupil records; helping individ- 
ual pupils with their wraps, first-aid 
problems, desk-to-desk work, and an- 
swering questions; supervising children 
in corridors, during washroom recesses, 
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and on the playground; helping the 
teacher with opening exercises, taking 
charge of art materials, operating 
audio-visual equipment, changing bul- 
letin boards and displays; and dozens 
of similar tasks. 

The report’ of this experiment 
offers exciting clues to the principal 
who is seeking ways to unburden his 
overworked teachers of some of the 
routine responsibilities which take up 
their time. Although one teacher aide 
per classroom would be desirable, it is 
easy to see how even a few aides per 
building could make a real difference 
to a harassed and overburdened staff. 
And again, with the precaution that 
problems may arise, it is conceivable 
that even unpaid parent volunteers 
might be fitted into the teacher-aide 
pattern and that regular teachers could 
be relieved of a great many minor tasks. 

While paid or unpaid teacher aides 
can be of great help, the availability of 
professional colleagues in increased 
numbers would in most situations be 
much more welcome to the classroom 
teacher. Some schools with  over- 
crowded classrooms have increased the 
number and variety of consultant 
and specialist personnel in order to 
strengthen the teacher’s hand and pro- 
vide a solution to guidance problems, 
remedial cases, intricate instructional 
problems, and the like. In one over- 
crowded school, for example, a certified 
teacher .was added to the staff as a 
permanent “floating substitute,” avail- 
able to give assistance to teachers (with 
extra reading groups, for example) and 
to take over certain lessons each day 
during the regular teachers’ rest pe- 
riods. Another school system em- 
ployed a full-time teacher-librarian to 
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work in each school on double sessions, 
on the theory that such a person could 
give much needed help to teachers in 
planning home lessons, resource units, 
etc. A full-time music or crafts teacher 
in each building could presumably 
have a similar effect on overcrowding. 


Home Assignments 


It is quite possible that home les- 
sons, adequately planned in terms of 
the resources and skills available in the 
home, may be one of the most promis- 
ing means of filling the program gaps 
which are caused by shorter school days 
and more crowded conditions. By no 
means to be confused with the old 
“homework” pattern of bygone days, 
a modern concept of home assign- 
ments could well be developed so that 
readings, projects and activities not 
expressly dependent upon the teach- 
ers methodological know-how could 
be supervised by the parents—thus 
strengthening parent interest as well 2s 
conserving precious time in the scnool 
for the group experiences and culmi- 
nating activities which give meaning 
to' the total enterprise. 

Not the least benefit of such arrange- 
ments would be the protection of time 
for the creative, enriching aspects of 


the school’s program: art, music, 
thythms, crafts, physical education, 
etc.. Here are the experiences through 


which children re-charge their emo- 
tional batteries, maintain and develop 
the ability to enjoy and appreciate the 
good things of life. Probably the 
school will need to increase its program 
of ‘off-hours recreation, club work, and 
the like if overcrowding is stifling the 
normal day-to-day offerings in these 


fields. 
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The principal might well find him- 
self seeking out the neighborhood’s 
church leaders, recreation directors, 
youth group leaders and others in 
order to encourage them to make use 
of off-session time for their programs. 
In one community, the principal’s re- 
quest of a ministers’ group led to the 
establishment in several of the church- 
es of a “morning program.” ‘This ar- 
rangement was for children who (on 
double-session) did not report to 
school until afternoon. 


Double Sessions 


Many of the aforementioned devices 
should be considered where the prin- 
cipal and his staff are coping with 
clouble sessions. Certainly great effort 
should be made to protect and to em- 
phasize the areas which so often suf- 
fer: kindergarten, music, library, arts 
and crafts, and other enrichment offer- 
ings. ‘Teachers should be literally 
Hooded with help, material as well as 
personal. Appropriate home lessons 
and community activities should be 
increased. Perhaps homogeneous 
grouping should be considered as one 
means of reducing the range of teacher 
preparations. Special meetings and 
conferences should be arranged with 
parents, so that disturbance to family 
schedules and patterns of living can 
be minimized or made more bearable. 
‘These are but examples of the steps 
which can be taken to protect the wel- 
fare of children victimized by over- 
crowding. 

Just as every principal’s overcrowd- 
ing problem is in some way unique, so 
must be the solutions he attempts. 
Here, however, are some bits of advice 
which may be useful to the principal 
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whose school is overflowing with chil- 
dren: 

1. Start with the staff. Find out 
how they define the problem, and 
what they see as possible solutions. 

2. Tie this “staff’s-eye” picture to 
your own estimates of the public’s at- 
titude, the physical and mechanical 
aspects of the problem, your assessment 
of the staff’s capacity for dealing with 
the problem, and the ways in which 
overcrowding is affecting your super- 
visory program. 

3. Analyze the current work sched- 
ule of all team members by means of 
time and motion studies; eliminate 
low-priority activities in the office and 
in the classrooms. 

4. Supplement the professional and 
clerical staff; take advantage of volun- 
teer parent services wherever possible; 
maintain an adequate flow of instruc- 
tional supplies to classrooms. 

5. Attempt to conserve on precious 
school time by maximizing opportuni- 
ties for children to work and learn at 
home and in their neighborhood. 
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A day-by-day 
instructional program 
with a fresh, new approach 


Building Spelling Power 
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@ NEW RESEARCH on the regular- 
ity of phonetic principles has 
made possible significant con- 
tributions to the teaching and 
building of true spelling power. 


THE FRESH, NEW APPROACH 
of this basal series teaches pho- 
netic principles in the order of 
their regularity and concentrates 
on those words and their parts 
which are not spelled as we 
would expect them to be. 


THE RESULT is greater spelling 
power on the part of your 
pupils. Through skillfully de- 
signed exercises and activities, 
they learn a spelling conscious- 
ness that they can apply to the 
words they want and need to 
use in their own writing. 
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Cooperative 


As a school staff attacks its common problems, a dual purpose is 





DAISY PARTON and DERTHIA WHITSON 


Faculty Study 


served: teachers and administrators grow professionaliy and the 


setting for learning is improved. 


peo Yaw orkshop of eleméntary 
school principals invited sev eral 
classroom teachers into their group. 
They asked the teachers to tell them 
how principals can help teachers im- 
prove the instructional program in the 
individual school. In a panel discus- 
sion, the teachers highlighted ways 
they had received help from principals 
in their schools. The teachers agreed 
that the most beneficial experience had 
come through the individual school 
faculty working cooperatively on com- 
mon problems. 

A principal asked the teachers to 
tell how such cooperative work liad 
helped them. Some of their responses 
were: 

“It helped me to feel more a part of 
things. ‘s 

“It gave me an opportunity to actually 
try some things we talked about.” 

“We really did things rather than merely 
talk about them.” 

“It gave me self-confidence.” 

“It helped me better to understand the 
other teachers.” 


Daisy Parton is professor “ penn 
education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. Derthia Whitson is 
supervisor of elementary education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Mobile, Alabama. 
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“It enriched my teaching as materials 
and ideas were shared freely.” 

“It helped our faculty develop group 
unity.” 

This discussion by elementary school 
principals and teachers highlights the 
importance of cooperative faculty work 
at the individual school level. It points 
toward the opportunities afforded for 
professional growth and curriculum 
improvement when local faculties ar- 
rive at decisions democratically and 
make wise use of resources in attacking 
their common problems. ‘The discus- 
sion also raises the question of the 
leadership role of the school principal 
in such a program. ‘This article focuses 
on important characteristics of co- 
operative local school in-service pro- 
grams, and on the principles which 
should underlie their development. 


Organization 


The organization should provide 
for cooperative decision making and 
use of the talents of all participants. 
How may this be brought about? A 
number of schools work together under 
the guidance of a planning committee, 
cama of representative teachers 
selected by the staff, and including a 
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chairman and recorder. ‘This commit- 
tee guides the staff in planning their 
cooperative activities, helps bring these 
into a workable plan of action, and 
leads the group in continuous plan- 
ning, evaluating and revision as 
needed. The principal serves as a re- 
source person to the committee. In 
such an organizational setup all mem- 
bers of the faculty share in the leader- 
ship responsibilities as leaders of fac- 
ulty discussions or small group meet- 
ings, as chairmen of special commit- 
tees, .or as resource persons to help 
on particular problems. 

Several principles are important for 
the effective functioning of a staff or- 
ganized fcr work under its own leader- 
ship. 

1. The faculty must feel free to 
make decisions following cooperative 
exploration of different courses of ac- 
tion. If, instead, compulsion is felt to 
please the principal, supervisor or other 
status leader, critical group thinking 
is stifled. 

Decisions should be made by 
consensus as a result of cooperative 
sharing and harmonizing of ideas. 
Agreement thus reached has the back- 
ing of all concerned and makes for a 
feeling of group unity. 

3. The planning committee in its 
coordinating efforts must feel respon- 
sible to the staff as a whole, and must 
attempt to carry out the decisions 
made by the staff. Such respect for the 
thinking of the faculty develops morale 
and builds confidence in the demo- 
cratic process. 

4. Use of the talents and contribu- 
tions of all members should come as 
a matter of course as plans are made 
for attacking the problem jointly 
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chosen for study. Each person needs 
to feel that his help is needed. Each 
needs to feel that it is a teamwork job 
where all must pool efforts in order to 
make progress. 

Developing a_ successful working 
organization within a local school staff 
takes time. ‘There must be time for 
planning, time for exploration of the 
thinking of the group, time for consid- 
eration of various courses of action, 
time for continuous planning and eval- 
uation as the program moves forward. 
Such process cannot be rushed. 


Selection of Problems 


Selection and identification of prob- 
lems should be a cooperative under- 
taking. Several pertinent facts should 
be considered as a staff works together 
in choosing a problem. 

1. It is important that teachers work 
on problems about which they are 
really concerned. 

2. In order to choose problems 
about which all are concerned, teachers 
must reach agreement through free 
discussion with participation by all. 

The problem chosen should be 
practical—one about which something 
positive can be done. 

4. The problem should be defined 
so that it is clearly understood. 

These facts indicate that sufficient 
time must be given for sharing and dis- 
cussing ideas before decisions can be 
reached. It takes time to develop an 
understanding of the aspects of a prob- 
lem area and to reach agreement on 
one aspect. If this is not done the group 
usually flounders and ends up with dis- 
couragement. For example, one faculty 
that chose to work on “reading” never 
developed any practical way of working 
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and considered its time wasted. An- 
other faculty, however, identified for 
attention one aspect of the reading 
area—‘“‘the improvement of reading 
skills in social studies.” In this case the 
faculty recognized specific benefits 
from its work. 

Selection and clarification of a prob- 
lem, therefore, call for critical think- 
ing on the part of the entire staff. A 
meaningful problem chosen through 
consensus by the faculty is a first step 
in cooperative problem solving. 


Methods of Working 


Methods of working should em- 
phasize effective problem solving tech- 
niques and use of a variety of learning 
resources. After identifying a problem 
and delimiting it so as to secure a work- 
able aspect, faculties frequently bog 
down through lack of a systematic ap- 
proach in attacking the problem. A 
first step in such an approach is to 
secure a better understanding of the 
problem. Some of the most important 
planning teachers in a school can do 
is to think through together: how to 
extend their understanding; how to 
find out what others have done; how to 
secure the best thinking of authorities 
in the problem area; how to pool their 
own resources. A variety of ways is 
usually needed to secure information 
and to deepen understanding. 

One faculty group was initiating 
parent-teacher conferences in lieu of a 
written report. Members of the group 
read from several authorities and dis- 
cussed their ideas, viewed a film on con- 
ference techniques and listened to a 
tape recording of both a poor and a 
good parent-teacher conference. After 
evaluating the ideas gained and bring- 
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ing together their own thinking, the 
staff members used one meeting for 
role playing of parent-teacher confer- 
ences. ‘These various activities provided 
opportunities for wide participation. 
Parents helped with the tape recording 
and contributed to the discussion. ‘The 
elementary school supervisor served as 
a resource person in one of the meet- 
ings, while teachers had such respon- 
sibilities as leading discussions and 
engaging in role playing. ‘Through 
these various means, the staff devel- 
oped both understanding and confid- 
ence in relation to parent-teacher con- 
ferences. 

Another aspect of effective problem 
solving is the need for a plan of action 
and for getting started on doing some- 
thing about the problem. This may 
not always await the conclusion of a 
period of activities leading to a better 
understanding of the problem, but 
may take place concurrently with iden- 
tification of the problem. Planning 
how to attack the problem calls a 
cooperative thinking by the faculty. 

variety of approaches may be se 

and explored. Here, too, the principal 
has a role in assisting the faculty in a 
thorough exploration of alternative ap- 
proaches. Consultants also are often 
helpful in evaluating the methods 
suggested. Choices of approaches then 
should be made on the basis ~ those 
which seem most practica. .o the 
group. At the same time the question 
of “who will do what” must be de- 
cided, and whether or not all should 
work on the same approach or try dif- 
ferent ones. 

When the faculty previously men- 
tioned chose the problem of parent- 
teacher conferences, it decided to hold 
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several joint conferences with parents. 
Therefore, after an initial period of 
learning more about the purposes of 
such mectings, the teachers began 
these conferences. Thereafter, their 
cooperative work on the problem in- 
cluded: (a) sharing ideas about suc- 
cesses and difficulties they were having; 
(b) planning by teacher and principal, 
in certain instances, for joint confer- 
ences with parents; (c) listening again 
to tape recordings and engaging in role 
playing to see if further insight can 
be gained; (d) planning together how 
to keep records of conferences; (€) 
planning how to get more time for 
conferences; (f) determining parents’ 
reactions to conferences in lieu of a 
written report; and (g) evaluating 
progress and planning next steps. 

As indicated in this illustration a 
plan of action calls for trying out ideas, 
evaluating how well they work, secur- 
ing more information when necessary, 
and revising plans in terms of findings. 
Faculty plans for working on a prob- 
lem, therefore, should be flexible. 
Throughout the year, cooperative de- 
cision making is essential in planning 
next steps. 

Role of Participants 

Cooperative faculty study involves 
all members of the staff in decision 
making—decisions as to choice of a 
problem, the particular aspect on 
which to concentrate, ways of secur- 
ing understanding, approaches in at- 
tacking the problem and revision of 
plans in light of acomplishments. Like- 
wise, it utilizes the talents and re- 
sources of all staff members—all as- 
sume various leadership roles and share 
responsibilities as they work together 
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toward solution of the problem. Co- 
operative faculty study also involves 
the services of parents, supervisors and 
special consultants as they are needed. 
The role of the principal is a partic- 
ularly important one. It may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The principal sets an example in 
good human relationships and co- 
operative ways of working together. 
He does this through respecting teach- 
ers’ ideas and having faith in their 
ability to grow. He encourages them 
to share ideas, to be creative and to 
try out new practices. He gives recog- 
nition for their work and effort. He 
seeks to discover and develop leader- 
ship in others. He respects the de- 
cisions of the group and helps to create 
an atmosphere in which there is free- 
dom of decision and thinking. 

The principal realizes that effective 
relationships cannot be achieved mere- 
ly through being “a good person well- 
met.” He knows that such relation- 
ships evolve as teachers work together 
on common purposes, as they have 
security in decision making, and as 
they share in carrying forward respon- 
sibilities and assuming leadership. He 
attempts to do his part in making this 
possible. 

The principal serves as a resource 
person to the planning committee, 
sub-committee, and the faculty as a 
whole. In this capacity he assists the 
staff in. identification and clarification 
of the problem, in finding and securing 
materials and resources, in getting and 
using effective problem solving tech- 
niques, and in improving group proc- 
esses. Because of his wider experience, 
his leadership should enable the group 
to explore more possibilities in gaining 
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understanding and in working toward 
a solution of the problem. Likewise, 
it should assist members of the group 
in getting niore depth in their study 
of the problem. 

The principal particularly has a role 
in assisting teachers as they attempt 
to carry out a plan of action. He 
should work side by side with a teacher 
or group of teachers as necessary and 
also provide opportunities to talk over 
plans, problems and progress. He espe- 
cially needs to give encouragement, to 





show appreciation of effort and to 
recognize accomplishment. Frequent- 
ly he may need to take the initiative 
in arranging for teachers to share ideas 
and help each other as they encounter 
difficulty or achieve success. Thus, he 
serves as a coordinator of their efforts. 

Cooperative faculty attack on com- 
mon problems plays a fundamental 
role in growth of teachers and curri- 
culum improvement. How to speed 
this process at the local school level 
is an urgent educational problem. 
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PRINCIPALSHIP PREPARATION 


at the Crossroads 


What is the principal’s job? What personal qualities and prepara- 


tion will help him carry his responsibilities? Through in-service 


education and college programs, today’s principal should be 


getting far greater professional assistance than he actually is 


receiving. 


HAT Is done, or left undone, dur- 
W inc the next five years will cast the 
mold for elementary education and for 
the general organization for school ad- 
ministration and supervision for the 
next generation. In the United States 
there are somewhat more than 21,000 
public school workers who hold the 
title of elementary school principal. In 
1948, 26 percent of these principals 
were 50 years old or older. As these 
persons reach retirement new principals 
will be recruited to take their places. 
No doubt 5,000 new elementary 
schools will be built during the 1950's. 
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This means that oe 1950 and 
1960 or 1965 about 10,000 new elemen- 
tary school sigh will enter the 
school ad:ninistration field. What these 
people bring with them to their new 
jobs, and what they can become after 
their initial appointment, will deter- 
mine, in large measure, the direction 
that elementary education will take 
during the coming generation. A plan 
for immediate action can be envisioned 
from the facts at hand. 


Leadership Is Expected 


The trend of educational thought for 
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more than two decades has stressed the 
professional leadership role of the ele- 
mentary school principal. ‘The details 
of such leadership have been described 
in so many places that another rehear- 
sal is not needed here.' Paramount 
among the many leadership roles is ex- 
pertness in supervision of instruction, 
in in-service education of teachers, and 
in school-community relations. If prin- 
cipals are to function as the theory in- 
dicates, they must have the types of 
competencies which the job requires; 
and the school system must provide an 
organizational framework which will 
encourage and permit principals to 
function as they are expected to func- 
tion. As yet our house is not in order. 
The time has come for us to make our 
theory a reality or change the whole 
concept about the principal’s role. Let 
us face frankly the segments of the 
house that need to be put in order so 
that the expected leadership may _ be- 
come a reality. 
Provisions for Administering 
the School Are Inadequate 


Most elementary school buildings 
were designed without careful thought 
given to the spaces and the personnel 
required for effective administration. 
Office layouts are designed in terms of 

‘ The Elementary-School Principalship—Today 
and Tomorrow. ‘Iwenty-seventh Yearbook. De 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 


Washington: the Department, 1948. The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. ““The Principal and 
School-Community Relations” (Vol. 32, Dec. 


1952), “The Emerging Role of the Principal” 
(Vol. 32, Oct. 1952), and “The Principal's 
Role in Instructional Supervision” (Vol. 32, Feb. 
1953). Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Or- 
ganization and Administration. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Third Edition, 1954, Chap. 
16. Harold G. Shane and Wilbur A. Yauch, 
Creative School Administration. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1954, Chap. 17. 
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left-over areas and aesthetic arrange- 
ment instead of according to the func- 
tions which the office should render 
and the staff required to render these 
functions. Physical provisions for effec- 
tive communication are overlooked; 
conference and workrooms seldom 
have a definite relation to the way in 
which the school and the staff are going 
to operate and the facilities needed for 
such procedures. A 1947 study included 
1,823 schools, 1,410 with supervising 
principals and 413 with teaching prin- 
cipals. ‘Thirty-five percent of all schools 
with supervising principals were with- 
out secretarial help and 82 percent of 
schools with teaching principals had no 
secretarial help. Until we take the 
clerical load off the principal’s back 
we cannot expect many other things 
from him. 


Recruitment Procedures and Local 
Appointment Standards Are Still Low 


Most large city school systems have 
an orderly plan for the recruitment and 
selection of prospective principals, but 
such is not the case in the great major- 
ity of school systems in this country. 
The majority of superintendents de- 
pend primarily upon “the old eagle 
cye’”’ to discover those members of the 
local staff who might make good prin- 
cipals. Frequently the assignments go 
to promising young men who have been 
successful high school teachers or to 
coaches who have no training or ex- 
perience in elementary education. Ob- 
viously local standards for appointment 
are low or non-existent or persons with- 
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out professional qualifications could 
not be appointed. The net result is (a) 
that leadership posts in elementary edu- 
cation are filled with persons unquali- 
fied for the expected leadership even 
though they may be fine persons in 
other respects; (b) teachers who have 
administrative promise are not encour- 
aged (if not actually discouraged ) from 
qualifying themselves for elementary 
school principalships; and (c) there 
never does develop, except in large 
cities, a reservoir of qualified people 
from which selections can be made. 


Lame-Duck State Certification 
Programs Still Prevail 


By 1948 at least half of the states re- 
quired elementary school principals to 
hold a clearly defined special certifi- 

cate in addition to a typical classroom 
teacher’s certificate. In seven other 
states an elementary school principal’s 
certificate was issued by the state de- 
partment of education even though its 
possession was not mandatory as a pre- 
requisite for appointment. On the sur- 
face this looks like impressive progress, 
and it is when compared with 25 years 
ago, but it still leaves almost half of the 
states without certification standards 
or requirements for this position. The 
picture becomes still dimmer as one 
examines the details or the certificate 
requirements in the states which do 
have a special certificate. Whenever 
teaching experience in the elementary 
school, extensive preparation in ele- 
mentary education, and a good back- 
ground are minimized or overlooked, 
the special certificates look pretty thin. 


“The details of these requirements, by states, 
are shown in The Elementary-School Principal- 


ship—Today and Tomorrow, op. cit. p. 301-310. 
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In most cases we are still trying to 
squeeze preparation for the expected 
leadership role into a 30-hour master’s 
degree program. Most certificate plans 
still do not give the beginning principal 
a provisional certificate, followed by a 
professional certificate after a few years’ 
experience and further professional 
preparation. 


Principal's In-Service Education 
Is Relatively Untouched 


In school systems which have well- 
ordered in-service education programs, 
principals engage generously in the in- 
service activities planned for teachers. 
This is good, because it offers principals 
leadership roles in teacher education 
and strengthens their own knowledge 
about curriculum, method and other 
problems at the same time. Such pro- 
fessional growth opportunities, how- 
ever, are now available to only a small 
fraction of all the principals in the 
United States. State, regional and na- 
tional meetings are being attended by 
an increasing number of principals, but 
such opportunities are still meager for 
principals in smaller cities and rural 
areas. 

In only a very few places has any 
effort been made to develop in-service 
programs specifically designed for prin- 
cipals. Basically we do not know 
whether in-service programs specifically 
designed for principals are a good 
thing, what should go into them, when 
and how they should take place, or how 
in-system activities can or should be 
coordinated with college campus activi- 
ties. As yet, we do not know how coi- 
lege staff members may be best used 
during the school year or during the 
summer. In a very real sense the whole 
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question of principals’ in-service educa- 
tion is unexplored. 


Who Knows What the 
Colleges Should Do? 


The colleges are caught in the 
middle of all the problems previously 
identified in this article. The colleges 
concur in the expected leadership roles 
of principals, but where does the col- 
lege begin, and in what direction does 
it move, when local provisions for ad- 
ministering elementary schools are in- 
adequate, when sy stematic recruitment 
procedures are conspicuous by their 
absence, when local appointment 
standards are low, when state certifica- 
tion programs are weak, and when so 
little is known about the‘ best pre-ap- 
pointment or in-service education of 
principals? It is easy to point an accus- 
ing finger at the colleges, but colleges 
cannot operate in a vacuum. Few col- 
leges can afford to employ staff and 
to offer courses unless there is enough 
clientele to justify the cost. No college 
can structure a pre-service or in-service 
program without considerable atten- 
tion to certificate and appointment re- 
quirements. 

Colleges also have the problem of 
finding enough properly qualified per- 
sons to staff college programs. In many 
cases the college president feels that 
his institution should offer the com- 
plete variety of courses requested by 
any of the students. Invariably the re- 
sult is a scattered array of poorly staffed 
courses with small enrollments. Stu- 
dents need to realize that every insti- 
tution cannot offer everything, and that 
it is better to have different institutions 
specialize in providing top-quality pro- 
grams in different fields. ‘The principle 
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of institutional differentiation has been 
accepted in such fields as law, phar- 
macy, medicine, dentistry and engineer- 
ing, but in education we still expect 
each institution to offer courses leading 
to all the areas of specialization. Prin- 
cipalship preparation will remain at its 
present mediocre level until institu- 
tional differentiation in this area is ac- 
cepted and made a reality. 

Everyone knows that degrees alone 
are not an adequate index of the pro- 
fessional preparation of principals. Col- 
lege degrees are merely one criterion of 
the — competence of individ- 
uals. A degree with a major in Latin 
or mathematics or political science may 
represent excellent general education 
but such a degree gives one little prep- 
aration for the elementary principal- 
ship unless it is supplemented with 
the necessary study and experience in 
areas which comprise the unique de- 
mands placed upon principals. ‘The 
“leadership that is expected” cannot 
come from persons who have not en- 
gaged in a vigorous preparation pro- 
gram. Colleges, too, should realize this 
fact and equip themselves to provide 
special programs uniquely designed to 
enable prospective principals to acquire 
the wide array of competencies de- 
manded of them on the job. It is 
doubtful whether anything less than 
a two-year graduate program will do 
more than scratch the surface. 

To envision a rigorous preparation 
program is only the first step. ‘There 
remain many questions to which we 
now do not have good answers. Here 
are some of those questions: What 
amount and what portions of the pre- 
appointment preparation can be done 
best on the college campus and what 
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portions should be conducted as “ex- 
perience based” in the school system 
in which the candidate is a teacher? 
Will all the campus aspects of the pro- 
gram have to be taken during summer 
sessions? What portions of the pro- 
gram are most effective if included as 
post-appointment in-service education? 
Is the internship a feasible experience 
for all candidates? What is the place 
of supervised on-the-job experience? 
What are the best activities for con- 
tinuing in-service education after the 
official professional certificate require- 
ments have been met? How can the col- 
leges finance and staff their part in such 
a diversified enterprise? 


Plan of Action 


It is easy to ask questions; solutions 
come the hard way. Perhaps over- 
briefly this article has highlighted at 
least some elements of the predicament 
which confronts us. Principalship 
preparation is at the crossroads. Where 
do we start and which way do we turn? 
No doubt the choices will vary by 
states, but here are a few proposals for 
action: 

1. The state associations of elemen- 
tary school principals should take the 
initiative in getting the ball rolling. 
The profession itself should have 
enough pride in its own significance to 
come forth with action proposals that 
will break the present bottleneck. If 
principals themselves do not do it, 








others will; and the results may not be 
the best. 

2. Action plans should be developed 
and executed through the cooperation 
of the principals association, the super- 
intendents association, the state depart- 
ment of education, the colleges, school 
board associations and other groups. 

3. In most cases an action plan will 
include (a) a clear delineation of the 
preparation and certification standards 
sought, (b) an educational program 
aimed at members of the cooperating 
groups so that all may be clearly in- 
formed about the objectives, and (c) 
exploratory action plans undertaken by 
cooperating colleges and school sys- 
tems. ‘Too frequently in the past inno- 
vations have been initiated by the col- 
lege alone; the results of such solo 
enterprises have usually been dis- 
couraging. 

4. Action plans should secure the 
genuine participation and_ ultimate 
commitment by the colleges to pool 
their resources in whatever ways are 
feasible within each state to secure in- 
stitutional differentiation and _institu- 
tional cooperation as a way of 
guaranteeing top-flight preparation pro- 
grams which will produce “the lead- 
ership that is expected’’ of both 
elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals. ‘The next generation of children 
has the right to expect at least that 
much from us who guide the destinies 
of today’s s‘i00ls. 
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GALETA M. KAAR 


Overcoming Barriers to Creative 


Individual School Leadership 


One large city system is attempting in several ways to remove bar- 


riers to creative individual school leadership at the local level. 


1 A LARGE school system many of the 
barriers to creative individual school 
leadership have to be dealt with by the 
superintendent of schools. Such prob- 
lems have to be handled on a system 
wide basis. ‘They cannot be dealt with 
by the principals separately. 

For instance Chicago was sliced into 
nine elementary school districts by ar- 
bitrary east-west lines. ‘There were also 
five high school districts. In many cases 
schools in the same high school area 
were in different elementary districts. 
Under such circumstances coordina- 
tion between high schools and elemen- 
tary schools was difficult. 

On August 1, 1955 General Superin- 
tendent Benjamin C. Willis put into 
effect a complete reorganization of 
school districts. All the elementary 
schools and high schools within each 
of the fourteen new districts are under 
the supervision of a District Superin- 
tendent. All of the cluster of elemen- 
tary schools contributory to one high 
school are in the same district with 
this high school. Each district is made 
up of one or more such clusters, plus 





Galeta M. Kaar is principal, Elizabeth 
Peabody Elementary and the Christopher 
Columbus Elementary Schools, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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any technical high school which lies 
within its geographical boundaries. 
Each of the District Superintendents 
has jurisdiction similar to that of a 
superintendent of a small city. 

For purposes of school administra- 
tion Chicago is divided approximately 
into north and south halves each under 
an Associate Superintendent in Charge 
of Instruction. ‘These two Associate 
Superintendents coordinate their work 
through a third Associate Superintend- 
ent. The whole set up is of course 
under the supervision of the General 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Dr. Willis stated that the present 
reorganization measures would offer 
greater opportunity to localize issues 
in the future; thus many problems will 
be handled at the local level. 

It is expected that the decentraliza- 
tion will facilitate the solution of com- 
munity education problems, and bring 
about wider use of developmental pro- 
cedures and the integration of curricu- 
lum. The individual school is given 
greater opportunities for creative lead- 
ership in its own community. 


In-Service Opportunities 


Within his province as leader of his 
staff a principal can endeavor to have 
his teachers take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for in-service training. How- 
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ever, the principal as an individual can- 
not provide the incentive of a school 
system promotional plan based on at- 
tainment of credit hours or higher 
degrees. 

Many teachers in Chicago have been 
attending summer school and late aft- 
ernoon and evening classes in the sev- 
eral universities and colleges in the 
Chicago area. However it is natural for 
more teachers to promote their profes- 
sional growth, learn new techniques, 
methods, philosophies and understand- 
ings while putting themselves in line 
for higher salaries. 

Dr. Willis announced in the public 
press an experiment in giving even 
greater in-service aid and training. The 
Chicago Board of Education is coming 
to the aid of principals in schools with 
continual turnover of students. ‘Their 
problem is further aggravated by a con- 
tinual turnover of teachers. Since the 
regulations for transfer of teachers are 
liberal, teachers tend to leave difficult 
schools at the earliest opportunity. 
Many of the teachers in these highly 
transient schools are newly appointed 
young people. Experimentally, some 
mature experienced teachers are being 
assigned to oversee and assist the work 
of perhaps eight new and relatively in- 
experienced teachers in selected highly 
transient schools. If the experiment 
results in better instruction, the project 
may be expanded. 


Another barrier to creative leader- 
ship by principals is inadegate or anti- 
quated buildings. ‘There are in Chicago, 
out of a total of 434 schoo! buildings, 
154 which were built before 1900. 
In the next five years, the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools anticipate an enrollment 
increase of 55,000 pupils. Added to the 
43,000 enrollment increase since 1951, 
the total is larger than the entire adult 
and child population of any other IIli- 
nois city except Peoria or Rockford. 

With money from a 1951 bond is- 
sue, 21 school buildings were com- 
pleted, and three are under construc- 
tion. Nineteen additions were com- 
pleted and 13 are under construction. 
Besides there were major and minor 
rehabilitation jobs and property was 
purchased for sites. 

At an election in the spring of 1955 
a fifty million dollar school bond issue 
was authorized. Work is under way in 
utilizing the newly available funds. 

Individual school leadership is never 
a simple undertaking. In a city such as 
Chicago, school policy must needs be 
set by a central organization. The 
problem of applying that policy to a 
local situation can at times seem insur- 
mountable. However, when the central 
policy is one of considering the prob- 
lems of the individual schools and of 
treating local issues at local levels, 
many of the barriers to creative indi- 
vidual school leadership are removed. 
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HENRY HARAP and ELEANOR MERRITT 


Trends in the Production of 


CURRICULUM GUIDES 


Reporting on their recent survey of curriculum guides produced 


by school systems in the United States, the authors note: (a) gen- 


eral tendencies in curriculum development and (b) significant 


trends within subject areas. 


oO” RECENT survey of curriculum 
guides* produced in school sys- 
tems throughout the United States 
for the three-year period 1951-1953 
had a dual purpose. First, we wished 
to discover the practices and trends in 
curriculum development as reflected 
in the current output of publications; 
and, second, to compare them with 
tendencies revealed in a similar survey 
made for the period 1949-1950. As 
each guide was examined, the data 
were recorded on a work sheet which 
was substantially the same as the one 
used in the earlier study. Each work 
sheet was supplemented by marginal 
comments and notes. 


General Trends 


The 796 curriculum guides which 
we examined were representative of 
all regions, of all types of school sys- 
tems, and of all population groups. It 


‘For a complete report of this study, the 
reader is referred to the following monograph: 
Eleanor Merritt and Henry Harap. Trends in the 
Production of Curriculum Guides: A Survey of 
Courses of Study Published in 1951 Through 
1953. Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 43 pages, 1955. 
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appeared that the smaller cities had 
shown a marked increase in the pro- 
duction of curriculum guides in the 
last triennium. 

A tabulation of the titles of the 
teaching guides showed a completely 
new trend. The term “guide” was in- 
cluded in the titles of 52 percent of 
the bulletins in the last triennium. ‘The 
appearance of the term “suggested 
program,” which connotes voluntary 
use, rose sharply from 3 percent to 10 
percent of the bulletins. ‘These changes 
in title indicate an increasing accept- 
ance of the view that the proper func- 
tion of the instructional bulletin is to 
serve as an aid to be used voluntarily 
by the teacher, not as a_ prescribed 
course of study to be followed rigidly. 
Other meaningful words which formed 
a part of the title were “course of 
study,’ 22 percent; “manual” or 
“handbook,” 10 percent; and others, 
6 percent. 

The total output of curriculum 
guides showed an increase of 46 per- 
cent over the preceding triennium 
which indicated a growing emphasis 
on the cooperative production of in- 
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structional bulletins. ‘This average in- 
crease is reflected in the output of cur- 
riculum guides in art, business educa- 
tion and kindergarten. The volume of 
production in core, home economics, 
industrial arts, mathematics, safety and 
general bulletins rose moderately above 
the average. ‘The output was appioxi- 
mately doubled in health and physical 
education, music and science. The out- 
put was tripled in guidance and nearly 
quadrupled in special education and 
vocational education. 

While the output of language guides 
continued to increase, the rate was 
less than average. In the field of social 
studies the output actually deciined 
18 percent. ‘This does not mean a 
falling off of interest in these fields. 
The extensive output of curriculum 
guides in language arts and social stud- 
ies following World War II probably 
explains the present gradual retarda- 
tion of the rate of production of teach- 
ing guides in these fields. 

While the quality of paper, typog- 
raphy and design continued to show 
improvement, many physical defects 
persist because many school systems 
have failed to train personnel in the 
use of the common, simple processes, 
materials and tools involved in produc- 
ing mimeographed or printed publica- 
tions. Many of the publications are 
still crude, shoddy and hard to read. 

Committee procedure in the ad- 
ministration of a program of curric- 
ulum development continued to re- 
ceive common acceptance. Approxi- 
mately 82 percent of the curriculum 
guides were produced by groups con- 
sisting of teachers, administrators, col- 
lege professors and, in a few instances, 
laymen. The committees were of two 
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major types: the general or central 
committee which had a coordinating 
and policy-making function, and the 
production committee which was re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the 
manuscript. ‘The teacher continued to 
play an important role in the leader- 
ship as well as in the production of 
teaching guides. ‘The subject or pro- 
duction committee was headed by a 
teacher in the preparation of 33 per- 
cent of the published bulletins. 

Unfortunately, there was too little 
evidence that, generally speaking, the 
production of a course of study was a 
by-product of a continuous program of 
instructional improvement. ‘The or- 
ganization of a long-range program of 
curriculum development was _ taking 
hold in some of the larger school sys- 
tems that maintained divisions of cur- 
riculum and in some smaller school 
systems that employed a curriculum 
director. These school systems pub- 
lished several successive study bulletins 
to give the teachers continuing guid- 
ance. 

The degree to which the curriculum 
guides were given a practical test was 
reflected in the number of revised and 
tentative publications. It was found 
that 20 percent of the guides were 
revisions of earlier publications and 
that 30 percent were specifically des- 
ignated as tentative editions. It ap- 
peared that the school systems of the 
country were in the midst of a second 
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cycle of revision of the curriculum 
guides which were produced since the 
end of World War II. 

Research involved in the devclop- 
ment of curriculum guides was re- 
ported in 24 percent of the publica- 
tions which was a sharp increase over 
16 percent in the preceding triennium. 
Learning studies were reported in 64 
publications, followed by research on 
curriculum appraisal, 48 publications; 
objectives, 16; grade placement, 8; in- 
dividual instruction, 6; and time aliot- 
ment, 5. 

These quantitative data give no in- 
dication of the quality of actual cur- 
ricular research conducted by the pub- 
lic schools. A superficial study of the 
reported research led to the conclusion 
that thorough investigations to deter- 
mine what and how to teach were 
very uncommon. 

‘The trend toward dividing a subject 
into units of work showed a slight de- 
cline in the last three years. It was too 
early to conclude that this was indica- 
tive of the beginning of a conservative 
trend. ‘The functional quality of these 
unified experiences, however, was hold- 
ing its own. Approximately one-half of 
them tended to be socially real; that is, 
they were based on experiences, cen- 
ters of interest or aspects of social liv- 
ing. 

Several school systems published 
bound collections of units of work for 
a variety of subjects to serve as source 
materials and for illustrative purposes. 
In addition, fifteen school systems 
published series of separate units of 
work. A tabulation of the titles of 
these separate units of work indicated 
an increasing interest in community 
study, personal development and eco- 
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nomic education. Furthermore, the 
titles included such topics of recent 
development as atomic energy, civil 
defense, foreign cultures and interna- 
tional relations. ‘These units, presum- 
ably, were given a trial in experimental 
form before they were incorporated in 
formal courses. 


Trends in Subjects 


‘Thus far we have discussed the gen- 
eral tendencies in curriculum develop- 
ment as they apply to all subjects. 
Each subject has its own distinctive 
characteristics. At this point the more 
significant trends in each subject will 
be reviewed. 

The quadrupled output of guides 
over the preceding triennium was an in- 
dication of a recent upsurge of interest 
in the education of the exceptional 
child. Each publication was a special- 
ized treatment with greatest emphasis 
upon the speech and hearing handi- 
capped, the mentally retarded and the 
mentally superior child. Although the 
gifted child gets most of the headlines, 
attention is equally divided among the 
several types of atypical children. 

There was in the past three years 
a marked increase of interest in the 
teaching of Spanish and French to chil- 
dren in the elementary grades. A con- 
versational approach to the teaching 
of language was emphasized in some 
of the guides. 

The.current output of guidance bul- 
letins tripled over the preceding study 
although it continued to be small in 
comparison with other subjects or 
areas. ‘I'he recent emphasis upon the 
study or teaching of moral and spirit- 
ual values gave rise to the publication 
of several guides in this field during 
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the past three years. It was suggested 
that the teaching of moral and spirit- 
ual values should be correlated with all 
subjects. In addition, programs and 
activities presented dealt with these 
values exclusive of subject matter. 

The total output of 86 guides in 
health and physical education nearly 
doubled the number produced in the 
previous three-year period. Although 
health and physical education were 
combined for purposes of classifica- 
tion, only 7 guides treated both sub- 
jects in one bulletin. Actually, health 
and physical education appeared 
separate guides in 90 percent of the 
cases. ‘The health guides were begin- 
ning to emphasize mental and emo- 
tional as well as physical health. 

In the last triennium, 25 guides were 
produced in the.field of industrial arts, 
which amounted to twice the output 
for the same period in the earlier study. 
General industrial arts was included in 
the titles of one-half of the publica- 
tions. Other subjects in this area in- 
cluded shops, home mechanics, elec- 
tricity, mechancial drawing, arts and 
crafts, and automotive service. 

The treatment of home and family 
living as an integral phase of our cul- 
ture continued to receive more em- 
phasis. ‘The correlation of homemak- 
ing with such subjects as art and music 
as well as the home experiences gained 
increasing acceptance. 

In the teaching of the English lan- 
guage, there was an increase in em- 
phasis upon reading, writing, speaking 
and listening rather than on form 
and structure; remedial reading on the 
elementary and secondary level; and 
the improvement of speech in all 


grades. 
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There was a sharp increase in the 
output of teaching guides in arithmetic 
for the elementary grades. ‘The tend- 
ency to make number experiences 
more functional continued to increase. 
A marked trend toward experimenta- 
tion and flexibility in mathematics for 
secondary schools with emphasis upon 
usefulness in life was shown in the 
past few years. 

During the current triennium the 
proportional output of curriculum 
guides in science was twice as great as 
it was three years ago. Science for the 
junior high school stressed aspects of 
everyday living such as “keeping well” 
and “weather.” On the senior high 
school level the guides were devoted to 
the separate treatment of biology, 
chemistry and physics. Several systems 
published parallel courses in physics 
for those who intend to go to college 
and those who do not. 

The organization of courses in the 
social studies into large teaching units 
continued to have the increasing ac- 
ceptance of curriculum planners. ‘The 
sequence of the social studies in the 
first six grades was based upon the ex- 
pansion of the horizons of the learner, 
beginning with home and school and 
a in a view of the world. 

Nearly every secondary grade showed 
a scattered occurence of all the regular 
secondary subjects. In the elementary 
grades geography as a separate subject 
has entirely disappeared in the teach- 
ing guides published in the past three 
years. It was fused with United States 
history in the fifth grade and with 
world history in the sixth grade. World 
geography was most commonly taught 
in the seventh and ninth grades 

During the past three years 24 guides 
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were published by 12 school systems | 
which bore such titles as “general edu- | 


cation,” “basic education,” “social 
living,” and “core programs.” ‘The 
renewal of interest in the core curric- 
ulum reported in the last survey con- 
tinued apace in the current triennium. 
With a single exception, all the newly 
published guides on the secondary 
school level were confined to grades 
7, 8 and 9. 

The publication of handbooks for 
the information of parents, a trend of 
fairly recent origin, continued at ap- 
proximately the same rate as in the 
earlier study. Our collection included 
17 new pamphlets attractively printed 
and illustrated with pictures and draw- 


ings. Among other things, the pub- | 


lications outlined the instructional pro- 
gram and the services of the school in 
a simple style and also contained sug: 
gestions for cooperation between home 
and school. 

The continuous revision of curric- 
ulum guides is generally accepted as 
the function of the administrative 
leadership of a school system. It con- 
tinues to be a cooperative process in- 
volving many teachers not only be- 
cause it results in the improvement of 
teaching and learning but also because 
it is one of the most effective means 
of professional growth which reaches 
the largest number of teachers in a 
school organization. 











GUIDANCE 
AND CURRICULUM 


by JANET A. KELLEY, The City College of 
the City of New York 

This new book shows how guidance and 
curriculum, united in building a guidance- 
curriculum centered program, can be an 
integral part of a total educational program. 
The text emphasizes the teacher as the pivot 
in the guidance program and is based upon 
wide research involving personal contact of 
the author with a variety of school and 
guidance programs. 

514” x 844” @ 532 pages @ August, 1955 


CHILDREN AND 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


edited by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, University of 
Wisconsin, and LELAND B. JACOBS, Columbia 
University 

This new text approaches the teaching of 
the language arts from the elementary teach- 
er’s point of view, beginning with “The 
Role of Languages in the Elementary 
School,’ continuing with 11 chapters deal- 
ing with “Modern Teaching Practices in 
the Language Arts’ and concluding with 
chapters concerned with “Modern Practices 
in the Organization of the Language Arts.” 
The book is the combined work of recog- 
nized leaders in language arts. 

55” x 832” @ 524 pages @ June, 1955 


LITERATURE AND 
MUSIC AS RESOURCES 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


by RUTH TOOZE, and BEATRICE P. KRONE, 
Idyllwild School of Music and Arts 

This is the first book to show how to make 
social studies come alive through the 
medium of indigenous examples of creative 
expression. This emphasis is in accord with 
the present tendency in teaching-philosophy 
and methods. The authors’ research was 
undertaken to secure the best materials 
available and organize them for teacher 
use on the basis of a study of existing 
methods. 

Ss”. 4-5 e 


457 pages @ June, 1955 
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“Now we put our blocks on 
wheels ..and ride!” 





Mor-Pla Blok-Train cars 
hook together or detach instantly! 
Every child gets a chance to ride! 


Hauling — riding — sharing — learning — this 
train is fun because it’s strong enough, big 
enough to get on and ride. More than 5% 
feet long, built of smooth, %-inch birch 
plywood for rugged use by boys and girls. 
Safe under their weight, fully guaranteed. 







Four 16% x 8-inch cars on 3%-inch wheels, 
coupled by heavy-duty, steel hooks with no 
sharp points or edges. Child can quickly and 
easily hook cars together or take them apart. 
Complete with 4 platforms, which make the 
4 trucks into “flat cars”, or adapt cars to the 
interlocking accessories shown below. $18.50. 





















At right, the Basic 
Mor-Pla Blok-Train, $18.50 





' To make a diesel train (above) or to arrange as 
Extra fun! coal cars, tank cars, gondolas, locomotive or 
Add this 6-Piece caboose. Made of grade A Ponderosa Pine that 


stands up under classroom use. Includes two = 
Accessory Set $8 6-inch hollow cubes, two 6x6x3-in. open coal iy 

; or ore cars, and two. 12x6x3-in. open gondolas. 
Make train twice as much fun. 6-Pieces, $8. 
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“We build a store or anything 


.. even without 
teacher’: 


Build a store, boat, 
bridge, truck or doz- 
ens of other things 
for day-long, dra- 
matic and social play 
with the basic #4 
unit: twelve 12-inch 
hollow Blox and four 
36-inch Boards. $30. 





<0 











Now, a new use 
for your 


Mor-Pla Blox! 


Double the usefulness 
of your Mor-Pla Blok 
equipment — put it on 
wheels with the new 
Mor-Pla Train! Safe, 
sturdy — the Blox lock 
right on each car, can’t 
slide or slip off. Cars de- 
tach readily to give each 
child a ride-on vehicle 
for lessons in traffic 
safety and other taking- 
turn activities. 
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Written Guarantee on Every Set 


(Prices are f.0.6. Birminigham, Mich.) 
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Mor-Pla hollow Jumbo-Blox 
interlock so easily! 


Big enough for satisfying muscle play. Big 
enough to build “real” things. And—important 
in these days of large classes—these big, won- 
derful hollow Blox have the famous Mor-Pla 
interlock—so children can build without teacher 
help—build quickly, so each group gets its 
chance to play! 


For developing initiative, cooperation—for 
teaching cancepts of space relations and num- 
bers—Mor-Pla hollow Jumbo-Blox are a basic 
teaching aid. 


JUMBO-BLOX 
MOR-PL AND TRAINS 
Write for further information or order direct from 


R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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A comprehensive survey of the secondary 
school curriculum and the influences which 
shape it. Presents concrete plans for vari- 
ous phases of curriculum building, with 
numerous examples. Relates the curriculum 
to many other aspects of school activity. 


This successful volume on the curriculum 
and teaching methods in the elementary 
school illustrates the objectives, materials, 
and procedures of primary education in 
light of nature, interests, and needs of 


MANUEL BARKAN, 


Centering on creative experience and art 
education in elementary and secondary 
schools, this new book furnishes a ground- 
work for exploring basic problems of 
teaching art. It relates these problems to 
concepts of human behavior in psychology, 


The first book to cover all the aspects of 
school-community relations. This recently 
published volume stresses school publicity 
and public relations as well as the en- 
richment of school activities by use of 
community resources. With the aid of 


Designed for the general course in the 
health care of children, this new volume 
describes the role of the teacher in health 
education and welfare. Covers such prob- 
lems as conservation of vision and _ hear- 


Provides the student teacher with a clear 
knowledge of his relationships with the 
principal, teachers, pupils, and parents. 
Citing specific problems, book emphasizes 
modern practices rather than theory. Ex- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 








SELECTED RONALD BOOKS... 


BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
STEPHEN A. ROMINE, University of Colorado 


THE SCHOOL AND 


J. E. GRINNELL, Indiana State Teachers College; and 
RAYMOND J. YOUNG, University of Oklahoma 





Well-documented references to recent re- 
search provide stimulating ideas for in- 
service teachers and others concerned with 
curriculum improvement. 14 ills., tables; 
520 pp. 


ELUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 
FAY ADAMS, University of Southern California 


pupils. It analyzes the methods used to 
develop good citizens from the viewpoint 
that each generation must reinterpret its 
standards according to the tenor of the 
times. 2nd Ed. 36 ills., tables; 628 pp. 


A FOUNDATION FOR ART EDUCATION 


Ohio State University 


sociology, anthropology, cultural history, 
and philosophy. Provides a new, practical 
approach to the whole of art education and 
its role in the-further development of 
American culture. 235 pp. 


THE COMMUNITY 


seven contributing authorities, authors 
have created a textbook for the teacher in 
training and a guide for teachers in serv- 
ice, school administrators, board members, 
parents, etc. 22 ills., tables; 444 pp. 


HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HERBERT WALKER, Columbia University 


ing, control of communicable diseases, 
emergency care in accidents and sudden 
illness, the role of the teacher in mental 
health, etc. Applies to any size school. 
30 ills., tables; 228 pp. 


STUDENT TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut 


plains planning of classroom work; sug- 
gests activities to suit the laboratory; 
indicates how to guide extra-class work; 
etc. 306 pp. 





* 15 E. 26th St., New York __| 
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the Importance of People 


Peggy Brogan 


Column Editor: 


“A Collection of Sounds” 


pie points a chubby finger at a 
word on the first page of his book 
and looks expectantly at his teacher 
as if to say, “I’m ready to start read- 
ing when you're ready to listen.” 

“No, Peter. Not there,” explains 
Miss Clarke, noticing that Peter is 
pointing to the last word in the line in- 
stead of the first. “You always begin 
reading here—on the left side of the 
page. Remember.” 

Peter doesn’t exactly remember— 
any more than he remembers when 
Miss Clarke helps him to write over 
the note he has started for his mother 
inviting her to visit school. To Peter 
the confusing part of the note is the 
fact that he knows he spelled “Dear 
Mother” right. After all, aren’t these 
the very words along with ever so 
many others that Peter has learned 
to sound out during his summer vaca- 
tion? “Dear” and a few other im- 
portant words were on a page along 
with a lot of other silly words in a 
lesson book his mother bought es- 
pecially to help him. “Mother” came 
much later in the lessons and was also 
on a page along with a lot of other 
silly words, but Peter remembered 
“dear” and “mother” and felt good 
when he could write them on his 
paper at school. But it seems he wrote 
“dear” on the right margin of his paper 
instead of on the left . . . he “wrote 
backward” was the way Miss Clarke 
said it. 
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So now it seems that reading and 
writing words is even more compli- 
cated than it was when he and his 
mother practiced sounding them out 
every day except Sunday all summer 
long. Words start certain places and 
stories start certain places and letters 
written home start certain places 
and Peter can’t seem to remember 
even when he knows his teacher is 
going to say, “... on the. left side... 
remember.” 

Peter’s teacher is concerned, par- 
ticularly when she notices that Peter 
has trouble remembering when the 
gym teacher shows him how to kick 
the big rubber ball with his right foot, 
seeming always to prefer his left. Still 
he crayons with his right hand and 
seems to have no trouble. 

And Peter’s mother is more than 
worried when she comes over to school 
for a conference about Peter’s reading. 
Perhaps she didn’t follow directions 
carefully enough when she taught 
Peter to sound out the words during 
the summer. Perhaps Peter is in one 
of those awful schools she reads about 
—a school where the teachers just 
don’t believe in sounding out words 
and therefore are not willing to work 
with Peter in terms of what she has 
taught him. But there must be some- 
thing terribly wrong with Peter, she 
thinks, if he can’t learn to read the 


way the book said all children are sup- 
posed to be able to learn. 








Archie rushes eagerly into the house 
after school. “Did the mailman leave 
me a package, Mom? Did he?” 

Yes. The mailman has left a pack- 
age for Archie, and his mother wonders 
just what it is that is so important to 
her son. Before long he shows her— 
twenty-four religious mottos for hang- 
ing on the wall which he, Archie, is 
going right out to sell. 

“T didn’t even have to pay for them, 
Mom. See. All I do is sell them and 
keep a lot of the money myself or else 
win a bicycle or sleeping bag or fishing 
kit . . .” and Archie is off on his new 
adventure. 

It is dificult for Archie’s mother to 
know what to do and even more difh- 
cult two weeks later when he says: 
“But I don’t understand it, Mom. My 
comic book said I wouldn’t have any 
trouble. Look right here it says: “They 
will sell like wildfire at 35¢ each . . . 
neighbors buy the instant you show 
them .. . many buy six or more.’ But 
I’ve only sold three—to grandma and 
Aunt Alice and Mrs. Hoak. And now 
my time is up and I don’t even have 
enough money to send the pictures 
back. What am I going to do, Mom?” 

What is Archie going to do? And 
what is his mother going to do? They 
are living in an age when adults who 
have learned to read and spell feel 
free to send persuasive messages to 
other adults and even to children—mes- 
sages which make all sorts of promises 
to the person who is able to read what 
the words say and do what they tell 
him to. 

Ben looks at the note Johnny has 
just passed to him before arithmetic 
class begins: “Mom says I can’t have 
you to my party because you're a dirty 
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jew.” The writing is clear-cut. No 
word is misspelled. Johnny has not 
confined himself to the basic vocabu- 
lary of his reader in sending Ben his 
letter. Having mastered the sounds of 
the alphabet, Johnny has the whole 
world of words at his disposal for send- 
ing messages. And he is more than 
a little smug about this skill he has 
perfected. After all, isn’t his mom al- 
ways bragging about her son who can 
read anything that’s written? And look 
at Ben! You can almost see him hurt. 
Haven't Johnny’s words hit their mark 
with just as much accuracy as a physi- 
cal message of some kind—say a slap or 
good hard push? 


What Does It Mean To Read? 


Mr. Tipton looks at his notes for 
the opening meetings of school. What 
will he and his teachers talk about this 
vear? Last year was so good. Sure. 
There were kids coming on double 
session and one group had to meet in 
the auditorium. And the PTA got all 
excited once because the children 
seemed to be spending too little time 
on reading. But by and large people 
were working together to do some- 
thing about their problems. The PTA 
committee came over to school and 
visited and they saw that the children 
were learning to read in a very im- 
portant way when they studied the 
persuasive techniques of advertising 
and when they signed up for jobs on 
the big bulletin board in the front hall 
and in many other realistic ways. “It’s 
just different from when we went to 
school, but then we didn’t have the 
same reading problems,” was the way 
one PTA member expressed it, and 
before long a meeting was given over 
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to discussing some of the reading needs 
of today’s children. 

And their plans for new buildings— 
now here was something to really feel 
good about—three new schools for pri- 
mary children to be built in the next 
few years—schools where the com- 
munity’s youngest members could have 
their best possible chance to learn good 
feelings about themselves and others 
in their earliest school experiences. 

Most of all, they really seemed to 
be getting somewhere on this busi- 
ness of helping individual children to 
learn in patterns right for them. How 





proud he and his teachers were that | 


visitors to the school couldn’t identify 
one set system as the way all children 


were supposed to be learning. ‘There | 


was a togetherness about the way in 
which teachers and administrators and 


children and community members kept | 
constantly looking for better ways for | 


learning. They were beginning to de- 
velop ways for communicating with 
one another so that their anxieties as 
well as their pride in accomplishment 
could be shared. 

But now there was this new reading 
scare to do something about—one 
brought about by a book everyone 
seemed to be reading. With all the 


demands being put on teachers’ time 


of course there would be some tempted 
to try this oversimplified method by 


which all children are supposed to be | 


able to learn. With all their many 
reasons for feeling anxious, of course 


there would be some parents who | 


would welcome this easy answer—and 
who would be putting pressure on the 
school to welcome it too. 

But what does it mean to read—for 
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TREES 


DINOSAURS @ 


AFRICAN ANIMALS 


ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 


@ FARM ANIMALS 


PLANTS WE KNOW 


TOOLS FOR BUILDING @ 


let youngest 
readers learn 
... or let them 
laugh with 
these colorful 
books on their 
own level from 
Childrens Press 


Elisa Bialk’s TIZZ is an illus- 
trated novel for third graders 
about a lovable, mischievous 
pony and the _ refreshingly 
normal family that it comes 
to trouble. A good book for horse lovers 
Reinforced edition, net $1.88. 


Miriam Schlein’s CITY BOY, 
COUNTRY BOY is a de- 
light for first and second 
graders. A Junior Literary ' 
Guild book, it sings of the.» 
joys of living in either the 
country or the city. Sweeping full-color 
pictures by Katherine Evans. Reinforced 
edition, net $2.10. 


“~~ Tomm Murstad is a top ski 
instructor in Norway. This 
\. American edition of his SKi- 
“ING WITH PER AND KARI 
&:. can give a second grader 
enough confidence and skiing 
form to “snow plow” to a stop on a 
pasture hill. The charm of Norway is in 
this bright sport book on primary reading 
level. Reinforced edition net, $2.10. 


Richard, Irene, and Robert %, 
Willis . . . lrene is married to 

one of the Willis’s. She and Pm 
Dick teach in Fredonia, New 

York. Robert paints in California. ROSIE’S 
JOSIE is a funny story about a cook, the 
ingredients are a fabulous kitchen, a 
balky old car, the city of hills and 


Rosie’s enthusiasm for feeding people. 
Reinforced edition, net $2.10. 
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The true book series, primary reading 
level, with broad interest levels and 
simple vocabulary, gains new stature 
with the addition of five new titles. All 
48 pp., 2 colors. Only in reinforced edi- 
tion, net $1.50 each. 

the true book of CLOTH 

the true book of HOLIDAYS 

the true book of COWBOYS 

the true book of SEASONS 

the true book of SOUNDS WE HEAR 
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“wage® Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Wil. 
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HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS @ SEASONS @® SOUNDS WE HEAR @ CLOTH @ AIR AROUND US © SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS @ PETS 














a human being to read—a human being 
living in a democratic society, that is? 
Perhaps reading is just a collection of 
sounds in certain arrangements when 
it is looked at out there somewhere. 
But what does it look like inside a 
human being? What does it look like 
in Peter’s living? Archie’s? In Ben’s 
anid yes, in Johnny’s? 

“Why don’t Peter’s hands and eyes 
atid feet move easily together? Is it 
because he hasn’t learned certain 
sounds or to start on the left side? Or 
is there something more basic to hu- 
man integration—something so_ basic 
that it might differ from person to 
person depending upon many kinds 
of circumstances in living? 

Why wasn’t Archie able to see 
through the persuasive advertising of 
his comic—advertising written by mem- 
bers of an earlier generation who 
learned to read by an earlier genera- 
tion’s successful methods? Perhaps 
for Archie too there is more to read- 
ing than knowing how to pronounce 
words. Maybe the ability to pronounce 
and spell words without even needing 
to know the context, and to call this 
pronouncing and spelling reading is 
too oversimplified for a real alive boy 
living in a world where real alive adults 
do pay attention to context when they 
write things especially for this real 
alive boy to read. 

Perhaps Johnny and his mother 
should not feel so pleased about his 
skill. They may need to be helped 
to realize that reading in the living 
of alive people is a skill in communi- 
cation. Perhaps they need to be helped 
to see that the messages which Johnny 
has learned so accurately to send are 
not §0 accurate after all—not accurate, 
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that is, when looked at in terms of the 
kind of communication Johnny needs 
to have between himself and other 
people in his democratic society. 

Maybe Mr. Tipton should feel 
furious instead of discouraged—furious 
that he and his hard-working staff and 
children and parents have met this 
interruption to their important prob- 
lem-solving. Perhaps there is more to 
reading than just an organized collec- 
tion of sounds when it is viewed in the 
living of real people in a democratic 
society. 

Perhaps there is a_ responsibility 
that goes with writing words that other 
people will read—especially when the 
words have to do with children’s learn- 
ing. Perhaps no one person has a right 
to defy the uniqueness of human per- 
sonaility by selling one little system 
that will work for all human beings. 
Perhaps no one person has a right to 
say that a system borrowed from the 
past supersedes all of the collective 
effort of all of the people who have 
been spending countless hours with- 
out extra pay trying always to find just 
one more Clue that will make teaching- 
learning more meaningful to that one 
kid who doesn’t seem to latch on to 
any of the ways that work with others. 

Perhaps in the insecurity of times 
which seem to invite oversimplified 
systems for solving many problems, it 
is important for school people to re- 
new their faith. Little systems which 
aim to abstract learning from individ- 
ually unique and socially significant 
living fall short in the face of a belief 
in the importance of people. 

—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
54th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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Curriculum News ang Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


N THE REALM of ideas and concepts 

basic to planning an adequate cur- 
riculum in the schools for boys and 
girls, sharing is indeed a virtue. And 
so we sincerely hope that all good 
ASCD members will be willing to share 
their ideas, plans and program-build- 
ing experiences with us all. As we be- 
gin a new year in this column, will you 
please write its editor a brief report on 
things you are doing or have done in 
recent months, curriculum-wise, and 
send him copies of your recent cur- 
riculum publications for listing and 
review? We can all profit from such 
a sharing, so please let me hear from 
you. 

¢ Jeff West, formerly curriculum 
assistant, West Miami Junior High 
School, has been appointed director 
of curriculum and instructional serv- 
ices in Dade County, Florida. 

The revision of Curriculum Bulletin 
No. I (see “Recent Bulletins’) has 
been completed. ‘This guide is an over- 
all statement of philosophy, basic poli- 
cies and program of studies and was 
originally developed in a county wide 
workshop (1950). ‘The revision also 
resulted from the combined efforts of 
Dade County teachers in a workshop 
held during the summer of 1954. 

A junior high curriculum planning 
committee, working with Mrs. Mado- 
lyn Brown, supervisor of social studies, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth White, supervisor 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


of language arts, is doing the final edit- 
ing on a combination social studies 
and language arts bulletin. ‘These 
two subject areas are fused together 
in a two-hour block of time in the 
junior high schools. ‘The title of the 
new bulletin is The Road to Effective 
Teaching. It has been in the process 
of development for more than a year 
and contains a variety of suggested 
teaching techniques which have been 
contributed by the language arts and 
social studies teachers ,from all over 
the county. 

A second bulletin, which is also be- 
ing revised, is Bulletin No. 2 (elemen- 
tary curriculum). This guide makes 
use of a question-and-answer format 
and was developed from questions 
which elementary teachers have about 
teaching techniques, instructional ma- 
terials, consultant help and supplemen- 
tary references. 

The recent provision for curriculum 
assistants in larger schools, devoting 
full time to the job of helping teachers 
improve the instructional program, is 
meeting with great success in the Dade 
County schools. With the cooperation 
of the University of Miami, an in-serv- 
ice training program for the curriculum 
assistants was carried on throughout 
1954-1955. 

¢ Yolo County, California, schools 
are engaged in a three- -year curriculum 
project under the leadership of Hilda 
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Announcing... 










1 Down Your Street 
2 Around the Corner 


A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 
JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 


Designed for grades one through six: 

4 Here and Away 

5 Far and Wide 

3 In Your Neighborhood 6 Your Science World 
Distinctive Organization 
Attractive-Functional Illustrations 
Controlled Vocabulary 














Public Schools, 


RONEN 


About the Authors... 
Arthur O. Baker— Directing Supervisor of Science, Cleveland 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Grace C. Maddux— Assistant Supervisor of Science, Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Helen B. Warrin— Elementary School Principal, Newark, New Jersey 


Teachers’ manuals in preparation. Sample copies available. 


RAND MONALLY he COMPANY, P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 





Taba of San Francisco State College. 
Just completing its second year, the 
project now comprises a_ secondary 
school problem-solving workshop in 
intergroup relations, a rural school 
workshop on parent conferences, a 
city school study of the ungraded pri- 
mary, and a district-wide workshop 
with seventy teachers carrying on ac- 
tion research singly or in cluster groups 
on classroom problems of immediate 
concern to them. In addition to these 
workshops, reports Elizabeth Noel, 
curriculum director, individual teachers 
in other parts of the county are carry- 
ing on specialized related research proj- 
ects of their own choosing, and an ad- 
ministrators group has-evolved from an 
informal workshop where immediate 
problems were discussed to a leader- 
ship group serving the county offices in 
an advisory capacity. 
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° The staff of the Carroll, Iowa, 
High School obtained valuable sugges- 
tions for planning the English phase of 
their curriculum by a survey of recent 
high school graduates and college in- 
structors in the English departments 
of fifteen Iowa colleges. As a result 
of the suggestions received, the staff 
reafhrmed the necessity of giving at- 
tention to reading comprehension and 
speed, and oral and written composi- 
tion. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


The theme for this month’s issue, 
“Educational Leadership in Individual 
Schools,” is amply exemplified in many 
excellent curriculum guides of various 
types that have been issued by school 
systems in recent months and by bulle- 
tins prepared by state departments of 
education for the guidance of local 
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school staffs. Included in the bulletins 
listed below are some that are speci- 
fically designed to provide a framework 
for leadership and to give over-all di- 
rection to the program of education. 


¢ New York State Education De- 
partment, A Design for Early Second- 
ary Education in New York State. Sug- 
gestions to Schools and Their Com- 
munities for Improving Educational 
Programs in Grades 7, 8 and 9. Albany: 
the Department, 1954. 118 p. 


This outstanding guide for junior 
high school staffs examines the bases 
for developing an adequate program of 
education for young adolescents and 
then presents the broad design for such 
a program. Each major subject area is 
discussed, as are the extraclass activi- 
ties, pupil personnel services, and li- 
brary services. ‘The chapter, “Sustain- 
ing the Program,” considers other as- 
pects of a good school, and the con- 
cluding chapter suggests methods for 
organizing the staff for effecting im- 
provement. 


¢ Dade County Public Schools, A 
Guide to Curriculum Planning in the 
Dade County Public Schools. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 1, Revised. Miami, 
Florida: the Schools, 1955. 30 p. 


(mimeographed ) 


Here the schools of the Miami area 
set forth their basic philosophy and the 
policies that govern curriculum plan- 
ning. Part II presents plans for or- 
ganizing the curriculum at all school 
levels. The organization at the junior 
high school level provides for a “Basic 
Education Block,” or what many 
would call a core program. ‘The basic 
education group teacher also is respon- 
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sible for the guidance of his pupils. 
Graduation requirements for senior 
high school pupils are listed and brief 
suggestions on curriculum content are 
included. 


¢ South Carolina State Department 
of Education, The Story of the Good 
School. A School for ‘Today’s World. 
Columbia, South Carolina: the De- 
partment, 1954. 91 p. 


A profusely and beautifully illu- 
strated bulletin, this is the story of the 
good school in South Carolina. Five 
aspects of a good school are explained 
and pictured: (a) a program that gives 
training in the fundamentals, develops 
individuals to their fullest capacities 
and prepares for good citizenship; (b) 
buildings, equipment and facilities that 
service the needs of the community 
and its people, provide an environment 
that contributes to healthful living, 
make provisions for individual differ- 
ences, and encourage use of many 
learning experiences; (c) the staff; (d) 
finance; and (e) special programs for 
those pupils who have special needs. 


¢ Kansas Educational Planning 
Commission, Source Book for the 
Schools of Tomorrow for Kansas. Re- 
vised. ‘Topeka, Kansas: Kansas State 
Teachers Association, 1953. 65 p. 
(mimeographed ) 


This study guide is illustrative of a 
number of fine publications that have 
been published in recent years to help 
educators and lay citizens alike give 
thoughtful consideration to the prob- 
lems of education facing a state and 
our nation. Its ten chapters present 
basic data and information on various 
aspects of education and discuss prin- 
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ciggles essential to the development 
Of : :good schools. With the White 
Huse Conference on Education 
scdieduled for late November, citizens 
in many states and local communities 
are now busily engaged in a discussion 
of educational problems, and source 
books of this type are desirable if sound 
decisions are to be made. 


¢ Phoenix Public Schools, Madison 
Elementary School, Know Your School 
Bulletins. Curriculum Guide for Par- 
ents of Children in Level One Through 
Grade Eight. Phoenix, Arizona: the 
Schools, 1954. 53 p. (mimeographed ) 


This series of eleven bulletins, pre- 
pared for parents by the faculty and 
administration of the Madison Ele- 
mentary School, explains the total in- 
structional program of the school. ‘The 
program for the first four grades, kin- 
dergarten through the third, is organ- 
ized on six levels, each of which nor- 
mally takes six months. Some pupils 
may take more time, some less, de- 
pending on their rate of growth. Any 
level can be lengthened or shortened 
to meet the needs of the child whose 
rate of growth deviates from the ma- 
jority of children. It is believed that 
this -type of organization prevents 
failure and repetition, for growth is 
continuous. Goals for the various 
aspects of the school program at each 
level or grade are listed. 


¢ Denver Public Schools, Curricu- 
lum Development Through Commit- 
tees on Instruction. Denver: the 
Schools, 1954. 16 p. and chart. 

Since 1920, when Denver first under- 
tgok its ongoing program of curriculum 
development, it has been committed 
to teacher participation in the formu- 
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lation of instructional policy. This 
bulletin explains the present organiza- 
tion of the school staff for curriculum 
improvement, and lists guiding prin- 
ciples for the work of committees. A 
large chart clearly explains the inter- 
relations of each group and describes 
the responsibilities of each committee. 


¢ Pittsburgh Public Schools, Report 
of the Superintendent’s Committee 
on the Reorganization of the Senior 
High School Curriculum. Pittsburgh: 
the Schools, 1955. 10 p. (mimeo. ) 

This report, directed primarily to 
the senior high school staffs of Pitts- 
burgh, is of general interest to curricu- 
lum workers in showing the revisions 
that are being made in the offerings 
of the schools and in the requirements 
for graduation. The report, approved 
by the Board of Education on April 18, 
1955, recommends that the high 
schools institute four separate curricu- 
lums—the Academic, the Business, the 
General and the Vocational—in Sep- 
tember 1955 and that the diploma be 
revised in conformity with the ap- 
proved curriculums. Seventeen Car- 
negie units are required for graduation, 
and mentally retarded pupils are to be 
given a certificate of completion rather 
than a diploma. ‘The number of elec- 
tives in each curriculum is more 
limited. 


¢ Los Angeles County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Educating the Chil- 
dren of Los Angeles County. A Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools. Los 
Angeles: the Superintendent, 1955. 
431 p. 

This is certainly one of the most 
comprehensive and_ forward-looking 
curriculum guides for the elementary 
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school published in recent years. ‘The 
large number of full-page photographs 
adds greatly to its attractiveness and 
usefulness. ‘The guide covers all phases 
of curriculum planning: a chapter is 
devoted to the community setting in 
which the school functions; the pur- 
poses of education are listed; a long 
chapter presents pertinent data on 
what children are like at the various 
grade levels; and separate chapters are 
devoted to areas of the curriculum— 
social studies, science, language arts, 


mathematics, the arts, homemaking 
and industrial arts education, and 


healthful living. An appendix contains 
a chart showing the approximate grade 
placement for teaching vocational 
skills, skills in the mechanics of writ- 
ing, and mathematical skills. Descrip- 
tions of a primary class, a fifth grade 
class, and a seventh grade class at work 
in the area of the social studies are 
unusually helpful guides to the art of 
teaching. Throughout the guide major 
consideration is given to matters of 
scope and sequence. 


¢ Grand Island Public Schools, Ele- 
mentary Science in Grand Island Pub- 
lic Schools; Elementary Science in 
Grand Island Public Schools, Supple- 
ment No. 1; Mathematics in Grand 
Island Public Schools. Grand Island, 
Nebraska: the Schools, 1955. 85 p., 
51 p., and 29 p. (mimeographed ) 


These three new bulletins from the 
Grand Islan. Schools are the out- 
growth of dis: ission and group reports 
in the Pre-Opening Workshop for 
teachers, held each year for a week prior 
to the opcning of school. Committees 
of teachers usually spend some months 
in bringing the thinking of the staff to- 
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gether in the form of these curriculum 
guides. ‘The two science guides are 
comprehensive and contain many sug- 
gestions for learning activities, experi- 
ments and demonstrations. ‘The mathe- 
matics guide is largely in outline form, 
showing the skills and concepts that 
should be developed in grades kinder- 
garten through nine. 


¢ Richmond Public Schools, Instruc- 
tional Work Progress Report. Rich- 
mond, California: the Schools, 1955. 
8 p. (mimeographed ) 


¢ Cleveland Public Schools, De- 
veloping the Curriculum in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. Cleveland: the 
Schools, 1954. 14 p. (mimeographed ) 

These two publications are reports 
to the staff and other interested per- 
sons on accomplishments in curricu- 
lum planning during the year covered. 
The Richmond report grew out of 
significant recommendations for cur- 
riculum improvement made at the ad- 
ministrators’ conference in June 1954. 


¢ Michigan Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
A Look at Cooperative Action Re- 
search in Michigan. Lansing: Michi- 
gan Education Association, 1954. 112 
p. (multilithed) $1.00 


Michigan ASCD has been carrying 
on a program of action research, and 
this bulletin summarizes some of these 
projects. Examples are given of in- 
dividual teacher projects, projects in in- 
dividual schools and school systems, 
and the activities of the Metropolitan 
Detroit Bureau of Cooperative School 
Studies. Consideration is also given to 
the cooperation of college and universi- 
ties and local school systems. 
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A nnouncing 


The Comprehensive High School 


By Franklin J]. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N.Y.C.; 
Author of ‘The Double-Purpose High School”’ 


The increasing recognition of the so-called comprehensive high school in more 
and more American communities gives special timeliness to this intensive study 
of the high schools across the nation which have been organizing their instruc- 
tional programs along comprehensive rather than specialized academic or 
vocational lines. Here is an analysis, appraisal and program which will be 
invaluable to all school systems concerned with broadening their curricular 
programs toward ‘comprehensive’ opportunities for students with varying 
interests and educational needs. “. . . deals provocatively and thoughtfully with 
important issues.""—I. JAMES QUILLEN, Dean, School of Education, Stanford 
University $ 4.00 
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An invaluable resource in curriculum 
improvement . a 


Practical Guidance Methods 
for Principals and Teachers 


Lewis County, N. Y. 





By Glyn Morris, Director of Guidance, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 







This frank, human story of how a former principal evolved a practical program 
of educational and vocationai guidance in a small school is more than a book 
on guidance. It is as well, ‘‘a resource in curriculum improvement. True, Morris 
and his teachers grew in their concepts and practices in guiding youngsters, 
but the greatest growth came in the kind and quality of experiences of the 
youngsters. . . This, by usual definition, is curriculum improvement. In the details 
of development of an educational program this book has an unusually fine 
contribution to make.’-—A. HARRY PASSOW, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University $3.75 
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With this issue the 


Uniting Forees + Improve Education 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Professor of Education 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Uniting Forces to Improve Education” 


column comes under editorship of H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor 


of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Dr. Hullfish 


is also chairman of ASCD’s Commission on Forces Affecting Amert- 
can Education, which has a direct and continuing interest in this 


column. 


Dr. Hullfish states that he will be happy to hear from readers, 
both as they have ideas they think should be discussed and as they 


come upon the working of “forces,” 


education. 


either good or bad, upon 


Whose Conspiracy? 


Fo SOME YEARS much has been said 
about the way in which professional 
educators (usually called “education- 
ists” in order to set them off as a spe- 
cial target) have conspired to take over 
the schools of the country. And _al- 
ways, of course, accompanying this 
charge, have been  others—children 
have not been taught the fundamen- 
tals, children are not properly discip- 
lined, anti-intellectual purposes are 
dominant, trivia clutter the curricula, 
tradition is not properly revered, stand- 
ards have been tossed aside, and the 
like. The pattern of charges is now a 
familiar one and, as it is repeated, it 
grows increasingly absurd. 

If any one thing can be said with 
certainty about the professional educa- 
tor it is that his is an independent 
mind. Indeed, to those who have 


worked as officers in professional or- 
ganizations, this determination to be 
independent often seems to reduce it- 
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self to simple obstinacy. A policy dis- 
cussion within a professional organi- 
zation, for instance, is an invitation to 
bring ideas to the battle line, with no 
guarantee given that any will survive. 
It is not an occasion for the many to 
bow before the few, nor is it an oppor- 
tunity for conspirators to enter a smoke- 
filled room. It is, ours being as yet a free 
culture, an effort to build a common 
standing ground, knowing all the while 
that this will grow in significance as the 
differences of those who stand together 
are respected. 
What is true within a single organi- 
zation is equally true when organiza- 
tions confront the problem of working 
out a common policy, or of developing 
a common program. All of this, of 
course, is obvious enough. What is sur- 
prising is that it is not obvious to the 
critics, especially to those critics who, 
though they may not welcome the sug- 
gestion, are educators, also. ‘They can 
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_ they know that reading skills increase with reading pleasures, more 
and more teachers are using these exciting and completely accurate infor- 
mational books right in the classroom. With such colorful and dramatic books, 
children read eagerly and enthusiastically. As a result, teachers welcome them as 
an ideal aid in reading, social studies and science. 

All with two-color illustrations . . . Index . . . Cloth binding. 


FOR SCIENCE 


ALLABouT Books for Grades 4-9 (13 titles now 
available, $1.95 each). These factual books 
have been written simply and dramatically 
by renowned scientists. Profusely illustrated. 
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LANDMARK Books for Grades 5-10 (82 titles All About Dinosaurs 
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book tells of some event or personality that has a 


become a turning-point in American or world 
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hardly believe that the professor whose 
task it is to consider how public edu- 
cation may best serve a democratic cul- 
ture has a special set of genes that 
make him more tractable than other 
professors. They must know, as Boyd 
H. Bode used to put it, that the uni- 
versity professor has one failing, that 
of constantly confusing the university 
with the universe; and, he might have 
added, he will be heard, whatever his 
confusion. Professors are not the stuff 
of which conspiracies are made. 

The charge, in fact, does not make 
sense. There is no other way to say this. 
It would be equally nonsensical to 
charge that Arthur E. Bestor, Morti- 
mer Smith, Albert Lynd, Hilda Neatby 
and the Reece Committee had con- 
spired to poison the mind of the public 
against those they castigate. ‘They 
have not, of course. ‘That they share a 
point of view on some issues is clear 
enough, though the Reece Committee 
gets into this picture only under its 
free use of the term, conspiracy. But 
this is a sharing that comes, as does 
that of the professional educator, from 
working within a common frame of 
thought. ‘They are no more conspira- 
tors than are those they criticize. They 
are not even enemies of public educa- 
tion, though they would be in better 
taste were they to insist upon this point 
less often 

The simple fact is there is no con- 
spiracy either among educators or their 
critics, though the way in which some 
pressure, or hate, groups work in an 
effort to control education does give 
the term, as we consider them, a cer- 
tain appropriateness. Neither the pro- 
fessional educator nor his current 
critics approve of these groups, nor of 
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their tactics, however. And here, if we 
were but able to stand aside from the 
problem for the moment in order to 
see it whole, we might find ourselves 
a bit ashamed of our excesses in criti- 
cism, one of the other, and of some of 
the methods employed. 


We Share a Common Ground 


Why not admit what the fact is, that 
no one has in hand the answer to the 
complex of problems that are lumped 
under the heading of “education,” 
public or private? If Bestor is wrong 
in part, and I think he is, this can be 
argued without damning him for his 
effrontery in speaking his mind. He is 
surely not wrong in wishing that the 
schools increase the intelligence of 
citizens generally. If mistakes have 
been made in the sensitive efforts of 
school people to adjust young people 
to life situations which they do face, 
and will face, this is no warrant for 
offending an entire profession. They 
were hardly wrong in planning edu- 
cative activities designed to release 
young people into more effective pat- 
terns of growing. 

The simple truth is that we share a 
common ground. We shall either re- 
spect each other as we clash at the level 
of ideas or, failing to do so, demon- 
strate to those whom we wish to edu- 
cate that we are not worthy of the 
heritage that has given us the privilege 
of using our differences to enrich our 
shared lives. We need to clear this 
ground. 

If we can be but gracious enough to 
admit that the protection of freedom 
is a shared concern, since without it 
our differing views are of no impor- 


tance, we may be able to disagree 
with appropriate vigor at the level of 
ideas and yet sense an exhilarating to- 
getherness as we fend off those whose 
thinking was finished at the moment 
they gave prejudice and dogma con- 
trol of their lives. In this event, we 
may then each endeavor in all honesty 
to gain supporting evidence for the ed- 
ucational ideas we believe to be good; 
and, having staked tne case on evi- 
dence, be ready to admit our errors 
should the other fellow make his case 
stand up. 

We shall fall far short of this goal, 
if we insist that tradition has already 
answered our problems or that self- 
evident propositions relieve us of the 
responsibility of submitting our ideas 
to experimental tests. 

What I am suggesting, of course, is 
that each of us try to act in terms that 
are consistent with the objectivity we 
say our students should achieve. This 
may mean that our book titles, to take 
a case in point, will become more 
modest, less arrogant, and take their 
form in the author’s study rather than 
in the publisher’s office. It will surely 
mean the recognition that no one 
should be denied a hearing simply be- 
cause his ideas challenge or refute 
values and practices we prize. This end 
will not be gained by edict, nor by 
prayerful a. To be different, 
we shall have to act differently and, 
with our world in need of all of the 
tolerance and understanding it is hu- 
manly possible to achieve, the time to 
start is now. 

—H. Gorpvon Hut trisu, professor 
of education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 
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Cigniticant Books in Reviow 


Human Relations in Teaching. By 
Howard Lane and Mary Beau- 
champ. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955, p. ix and 353. 

“The overwhelming, urgent need of 
today is to learn the ways of coopera- 
tion.” ‘To develop an understanding of 
why this is true, and to indicate how 
adults and teachers can help children 
learn to live together is the task the 
authors have set for themselves 

Part I of this volume examines the 
question: What does it mean to be 
human? Attention is given to “human- 


izing’ processes, social behavior, group 
intelligence, learning and _ social 


change. ‘The next section (“What does 
it mean to live in Mid-T'wentieth Cen- 
tury?”) describes the problems and 
needs of modern society, as well as 
basic personality needs, and the symp- 
toms of good and poor social health. 
“What are the dynamics of learning to 
live together?” is answered in the last 
half of the book. Consideration is given 
to the nature of group living, and its 
development with respect to the roles 
played by adults, leaders and group 
members; to techniques of group dis- 
cussion and role playing; and to facili- 
tating arrangements through the for- 
mation of groups and provision of suit- 
able physical conditions. 
A point-of-view treatise is not with- 
out controversy. The authors frankly 
extend “an invitation to be thought- 
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ful” about their beliefs that the unique- 
ness of the individual has greatest 
priority in our culture, that group liv- 
ing has as its goal the enhancement 
of individual living, that all human be- 
havior (including the functioning of 
intelligence) is social in origin, that 
more important learnings are acquired 
through acculturation than through in- 
struction or assigned lessons, that feel- 
ing is more important than intellec- 
tualizing for changing behavior, and 
that process is as important as content 
in achieving ends. 

This book joins company with a 
growing number of attempts to pene- 
trate beneath the conventional con- 
cerns of instructional planning in order 
to assess the basic, dynamic elements in 
living and learning. In the past two 
decades, such efforts have singled out 
values and aversions, perception or 
situational meaning, and interpersonal 
relationships as important foci for com- 
ing to grips with these complex forces. 
The contribution of this volume, how- 
ever, is not in connection with theory 
about democratic processes, mental hy- 
giene, ‘or personal-social interaction. 
The book is important for its synthesis 
of materials from these various sources, 
and for illustrating how a human-tela- 
tions concept has practical application 
to classroom situations. 

Although one could hope for a more 
extended treatment of certain factors 
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related to cooperative living, such as 
the self-concept, social status, and the 
problems of communication, enough 
is said about the basic research and 
scholarly works in these fields to stimu- 
late the reader to turn to such publica- 
tions for added insight. Certainly, the 
book is provocative and very readable. 
—Reviewed by Frank J. Estvan, as- 
sociate professor, School of E:ducation, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


The Dynamics of School—Commu- 
nity Relations. By R. F. Campbell 
and John A. Ramseyer. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1955. 


It is about time for someone to come 
up with a book on the rationale of 
school-community relations. In recent 
years, we have had many valuable pub- 
lications on how to use community re- 
sources, and a goodly number of books 





dealing with specific school programs 
leading to civic improvement. ‘There 
have also been several stimulating vol- 
umes stressing the sociological and eco- 
logical differences among American 
communities and their influences on 
public education. Fewer, but more dra- 
matic publications, have told the Pasa- 
dena, the Scarsdale and other conflict 
stories. Especially because little has 
been written on the dynamics of 
school-community relations, this work 
by Campbell and Ramseyer deserves 
wide reading. 

In Chapter I, the authors set forth 
their major thesis that, “Until the 
school worker tries to comprehend the 
concerns of the public, to take them 
seriously, and attempts to develop a 
channel of communication by which 
meanings can be transferred between 
him and the public, he must live with 
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the misinterpretations which others 
make of him.” The chapter develops 
the nature of some of the complaints 
and the background of complainants. 
It is the chapter’s closing statement 
that presents the dilemma: “. . . public 
participation is here to stay. At the 
same time there has accumulated over 
the years a body of knowledge about 
teaching and learning which is known 
only to members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Are we to ignore this knowl- 
edge in compromises between the lay 
and professional group?” The authors’ 
answers imply that the dilemma can 
be solved if there is full faith in the 
role of the citizen. 

Chapter IT presents the authors’ con- 
cept of the dynamics in school-commu- 
ity relations. They point out how difh- 
cult it is for schools to operate in the 
modern American community which 
has a multiplicity of organizations and 
interests—often at odds with each 
other. The quotation from Dr. Com- 
mager in this chapter is especially ap- 
propriate: “Schools reflect the society 
they serve. Many of the failures we 
ascribe to contemporary education are 
in fact failures of our society as a 
whole.” As the authors make clear, it 
is this situation which places the school 
in the middle of conflicts, that are pri- 
marily the conflicts of the society. 

The most challenging statement in 
the volume is that which attempts to 
define the realm of responsibility for 
the lay citizen and the professional edu- 
cator. The authors believe that the final 
determination of what the school is to 
do is a lay decision and the professional 
might help appropriately but should re- 
sist making the decision. ‘The “how” of 
education, on the other hand, is pri- 
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These books, always favorites with 
teachers, have been brought up to 
date and are better than ever. 
Material, broad in scope, is pre- 
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children read with pleasure and 
understanding. Beautiful illustra- 
tions in color. 
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marily a professional responsibility, 
though the lay citizen might be rightly 
concerned with the results produced by 
different teaching methods. Very right- 
ly the authors point out that this neat 
delineation is not as sharp as it seems 
for on issues such as teaching for 
moral and spiritual values, the “how” 
and the “what” are virtually blended. 

After some interesting discussions 
of major issues for public consideration 
and a few case studies showing how 
citizens and school people can work to- 
gether, the authors conclude their work 
with an elaboration on ten basic prin- 
ciples for cooperative action. The latter 
should serve as valuable guideposts for 
both lay and professional leaders. Of 
the case studies, the one about the 
Jackson School in Ferndale, Michigan, 
should be particularly valuable. 

The documentation of the book is 
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especially scholarly and should prove 
valuable to those who want to read 
further along particular lines. ‘The 
bibliography and references to films 
should also prove helpful, though some 
very important books in this area are 
not included. 

It is regrettable that the authors 
avoided entirely any references to racial 
desegregation. ‘This is an area that illu- 
strates so well some of the basic points 
developed in the book, viz., that the 
school is often in the middle of con- 
flict, that society’s failures are often 
borne by the educator, that the school 
administrator must represent all the 
people not just the status groups, that 
the educator makes progress bes’ when 
he seeks to improve learning rather 
than carry a torch. Moreover the au- 
thors could have had abundant case 
studies in desegregation to point out 
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other gener ral postulates such as: suc- 


cess comes when communities are ac- 
customed to have agencies and people 
work together, progress must be in 
terms of local approaches, decisions 
once made are best operative when the 
school and other forces put them in 
action without hedging and with full 
faith in the results. Many lay and pro- 
fessional leaders would have found 
such a treatment of desegregation, 
within the broader framework of 
school-community relations, extremely 
helpful at this time. Besides, how could 
the subject be omitted from a book 
that deals with current conflicts be- 
tween school and community? 

In all, however, the book has but one 
serious omission and thus the volume 
certainly deserves wide reading. It 
should do much to move us from the 
rule-of-the-thumb stage to the scientific 
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stage in school-community relations. 
Teachers and citizens alike will find 
this small volume worthy of careful 
study and a helpful guide in the pro- 
motion and evaluation of their own 
programs. 

—Reviewed by Harry Barn, Curric- 
ulum Bureau, Baltimore City Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Administering Community Education. 
By Ernest O. Melby. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1955, p. 
314 
We have come to look to Dr. Melby 

for provocative writing. His latest vol- 

ume meets our expectations since it 
points the way to many significant as- 
spects of the administrator’s role. More 
than that Dr. Melby places these in the 
perspective of educational develop- 





ment and in the context of the con- 
temporary world and community con- 
ditions. 

There is much to recommend this 
book for general reading. The Cold 
War crisis, community disintegration, 
criticisms of education, weaknesses of 


administrative structure, interrelation- 
ships of governmental units, and 
teacher morale are all here. Dr. Melby 
draws on the many values of American 
life, concepts of creative education, 
human relations, and business and 
community management for the estab- 
lishment of his “flow chart.” Vigorous- 
ly he rings the bell for a “new” educa- 
tion, a “new” concept of administra- 
tion which draws on all community 
resources. 

The author writes with unusual 
urgency and skill. It may be, however, 
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ge 4 MERICAN BUSINESS needs 1odepenpouthecdt.offers rich rewards. One of 
the most attractive fields of activity is that of the secretary. Around this 
position revolves the smooth functioning of the executive office. 


As the administrator's right hand, the secretary has the opportunity to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of business operation that is limited to the few. Through this 
preferred position many secretaries move rapidly to supervisory and administra- 
tive posts at enviable remuneration. 


Variety of duties... pleasant surroundings... opportunities for self-expression 
and cfeativeness... these are only a few of the advantages that make the secre- 
tarial field the sesame to personal achievement and lasting success. 


For the smooth functioning of American Business, young people with intelligence, 
ambition, and the desire to achieve are critically needed in the secretarial field. 
Your guidance can mean their right decision. 
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that unlike the legendary crackerjack | 


whose sales mounted on the notion, 
“the more you eat, the more you 
want,” readers will tire of the style be- 
fore the final chapters. What is a good 
antidote for pain in the initial stages 
may become upon repeated injections, 
no antidote at all. 
“musts” and priorities in this book 
than this reviewer recalls reading in 
one place in a long time. 

Anyone wishing to become a success- 
ful administrator must establish a hier- 


archy of values. Books which aid the | 


administrator in developing such a hier- 
archy will become the standard books 
on the subject. Dr. Melby’s book has 
too many “major considerations” to be 
effective in this respect. 

The impression is given that this 
book will confuse some people’s think- 
ing rather than clarify it. The author’s 
provocations, all sound enough in 
themselves, may threaten rather than 
challenge. Given that the public 
schools belong to the people, that edu- 
cation must be “community minded,” 
it does not follow that an educational 
administrator must “manage” every- 
thing educational in the community. 
If it does, then by Dr. Melby’s own 
thesis that community is the primary 
“educator,” the administrator becomes 
the governing head of the community. 
Henri Fayol pointed out that one must 
never confuse administration with 
government, which presumes the avail- 
ability of the total resources. One can 
be sure that the author intends no such 
implication. Yet the influence is rea- 
sonable. 

What then is the essential task of 
administration? To this crucial ques- 
tion few educational writers have ad- 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF KIT Seay 


To make your own Flannel Board 
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sizes) 36x48 





Prefabricated, easy to assemble parts 
plus easel make large handsome, pro- 
fessional flannel boards at low cost. 
Removable high grade flannel covers 
are drawn over durable fiberboard framed 
by 34” tubular steel corners with dowels 
for rigidity. Draw strings and steel spring 
fasteners hold unit securely. Sturdy, light- 
weight Flan-O-Mats provide indispens- 
able, versatile displays for all needs. 
30”x40”....ship. wt. 7 Ibs...... $8.95 
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No. 3 Ic—120 lower case letters—com- 
panion set to Alphaset No. 3 CN, ship. 
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10 sheets, plain. .10”x13”...... $1.00 
10 sheets, self sticking. 10”x10”. $2.50 
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An Open Letter to 


ELEMENTARY 
SUPERVISORS 


Supervisors and Curriculum Coordinators have discovered that the 




























most satisfactory and economical method that has yet been devised 
for differentiating instruction and offering an abundance of resource 


materials is through the use of pre-printed masters on the spirit 





duplicator. 





We at Continental are deeply grateful that educators again and again 
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refer to our pre-printed masters as having unquestionably achieved 


eS 


the lead in coverage of subjects, in editorial excellence, and in teacher- 


pupil satisfaction in their use. 





86 Titles are now available 








ePSa BeS r 


Your request will bring you, by return mail, a complete complimentary 


set of “miniature” booklets, showing the exact contents of each of 


the 86 titles. 





See before you buy! Be convinced of the flexibility of the duplicating 


method and of the educational value of these publications. 


The Continental 2038, Jue. | 


Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 
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dressed their attention. Acknowledged 
authorities of educational administra- 
tion, noting the impasse to which the 
school superintendency has come, are 
inviting school personnel to more hein- 
ous crimes than committed in the past, 
by suggesting that they aspire to such 
fluorescent levels as “Educational 
Statesmanship.” 

Authorities might well give more 
thought to the development of prin- 
ciples of educational administration. 
Apparently there is great need for such 
an enterprise. Until these principles 
are available and gain widespread ac- 
ceptance, the study of administration 
will be looked upon as a field for 
charlatans. A good start has been made 
in Urwick’s Elements of Administra- 
tion, and Follett’s Dynamic Adminis- 
tration, both of which contain signi- 
ficant working principles. Many of 





these, while derived from industrial 
experience, are immediately applicable 
to educational institutions: For some 
time we have had extremely fine books 
on educational finance. At present we 
may observe a wave of writing on per- 
sonnel administration. It may there- 
fore be that the definitive books in 
educational administration will wait 
upon a careful investigation of clearly 
delineated aspects of the field, one 
after another. 

One final remark is made at the 
risk of misinterpretation. One regrets 
that authorities in the schools of edu- 
cation, so imbued with a new gospel 
of changing concepts, are not the first 
to make themselves available to com- 
munities looking for superintendents. 
Thus the combination of ratiocination 
and experience could lead them to 
derive some working principles which 
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elping growing boys and girls 


grow up in reading... 


THE NEW BASIC READERS for Grades 4-6 


GRAY e MONROE e ARTLEY e ARBUTHNOT 


Ali selections in The New Basic Reading Program 
have been chosen to help children expand their capac- 
ity to enjoy and appreciate good reading, to help 
them stretch their ability to read with ever increas- 


Interest in these good stories and in the unit themes 
around which they are centered makes it easy for you 
to lead your boys and girls into wide personal read- 
ing and important skill-building exercises. 
Free on request: “Helping Middle-Graders Move Ahead in Reading,” a 24-page 
booklet in full color, describing the new program. Ask for No. 455. 


Middle-Grade Texts—each with Teacher's Edition and Think-and-Do Book 
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*Ready in January 1956 


CHICAGO « ATLANTA + DALLAS « PALO ALTO + NEW YORK Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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to help them grow up in reading. 


More Times and Places (4/2) 
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in turn could lead us all to an evalua- 
tion of new educational structures. An 
idea man without experience (or vice- 
versa) is only half a man. 

Lest readers misconstrue the above 
judgments, let it be said that Adminis- 
tering Community Education should 
be read for many reasons, not the least 
of which is that Dr. Melby wrote it. 

—Reviewed by Lrester S. VANDER 
Werr, dean, College of Education, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Select Booklets 


From time to time this column will 
present very brief reviews of pam- 
phlets, brochures and other kinds of 
shorter publications which should be 
of value to readers. Because of space 
limitations, only a brief description or 
analysis can be give en in each case. 





Human Relations and Audio-Visual 
Materials by Jean D. Grambs (Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York). ‘This helpful pamphlet 
emphasizes instructional materials 
which can be used in developing units 
of work and learning activities which 
are related to human relations. The 
first four chapters deal with specific 
techniques and problems in_ this 
area of teaching, followed by compre- 
hensive references, catalogues and 
source lists. 


A Guidance Program for Rural 
Schools by Glyn Morris (Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois). ‘This 
little pamphlet deals with special prob- 
lems of initiating, maintaining and 
evaluating a program of indiv idual and 
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SUCCESS 
by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Building 
spelling power 


THROUGH 


PHONICS 

WORD MEANINGS 
WORD ANALYSIS 
WORD BUILDING 
DICTIONARY SKILLS 


lively, interesting, easy-to-learn 


IN SPELLING 


Clothbound or work-text editions 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Circle Reader Card ... or hime 
H 
Write For Free Folder Today : WRITING Alp 


ELEMENT Ay 
/ Y TeACHERs 





Publishers of 
Handwriting 
Books 
Exclusively 
Since 1895 


group guidance in rural schools. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to record-keeping, 
the role of the counselor, and group 
work in educational, vocational and 
personal guidance. 

Choosing Free Materials for Use 
in the Schools (American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
is a small brochure listing criteria for 
selection of free materials for use in 
the schools and methods of gaining 
best utilization of these materials. 

Of particular interest to secondary 
school teachers and to parents of ado- 
lescents is the publication, It’s High 
Time (National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals or National 


School Public Relations Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
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from 15' to 8" Grades... pupils 
WRITE BETTER—LEARN FASTER 


New easy way helps even 
the slow pupil through 










CORRELATION in HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


DEAN EMERITUS OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIV. OF CALIF. 


This natural, logical handwriting plan by one 
of the nation’s foremost educators uses the 
Language Arts approach. Even slow pupils 
respond admirably, for it holds the child’s 
interest from the very first grade. 

Stariing with simple printing, pupils quickly 
learn basic writing principles. Transition to 
cursives, often difficult, is now easily grasped. 
Progress through the 8th grade is rapid, con- 
tinuous. And careful psychological guidance 
helps develop good citizens — as well as good 
writers and students. 

This course copes with individual differences 
in pupils — including the left handed child. 
All students proceed at their natural pace. 
Brighter students are not penalized, but are 
encouraged to greater accomplishments. 
Now in use in hundreds of schools, the entire 
program includes two truly professional teach- 
ing aids you will find most helpful. 


THE ZANER -BLOSER COMPANY 


612 North Park Street 


“an EL Columbus 8, Ohio 


D. C.) ). This material may well be 
Bio in in-service education activities 
of a high school faculty as well as with 
parent study groups. Emphasis is 
on a discussion of adolescent charac- 
teristics and needs with their implica- 
tions for parents and teachers. 

Working in the Core Program in 
Burris Laboratory School (Published 
by Ball State ‘Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana) is a description and anal- 
vsis of an experimental program at Ball 
State ‘Teachers College in Muncie, 
Indiana. Both principles and practices 
which are involved in this program 
are developed. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. Hatver- 
SON, dssociate professor of education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 
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WITH THIS CHANGING WORLD. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


A rocket shreds the stratosphere, 
and the fascinating possibilities 

of interplanetary travel 

spring to life in the World Book 
Encyclopedia. An awesome 
mushroom of smoke billows above 
a battered coral strand, and World 
Book editors rush the story into 
print. A boundary is changed by 
treaty in an ancient Oriental 

land. Almost as soon as the ink 
dries, the historical moment 

is recorded for World Book pages. 
This freshness and excitement of 
events as they happen make 
World Book the most eagerly- 
sought library reference. 
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World Book facts are checked and 
rechecked by skilled editors. 
Retention is increased by simple, 
straightforward writing. Interest is 
aroused through dramatic, 
background illustrations that make 
learning an adventure. The presence 
of World Book in the library 
encourages patrons to follow their 
special interests and enables 
students to prepare assignments 
more thoroughly. Authenticity of 
fact, clarity of expression, drama 

in presentation—these are some 

of the reasons why, year after year, 
more people buy World Book than 
any other encyclopedia. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Published by Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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| Important McGRAW-HILL Books _ 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS 
A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 

By Marcaret E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. 414 pages, $5.50 
The first book to deal systematically and extensively with group approaches to all phases 
v ance—personal, social, vocational, and educational—at various age levels from 
chilu.. od through later maturity. It traces the sources of group guidance procedures in 
social work, medical and psychiatric practice, religious and secular education, and 
personnel work, with emphasis on implications of practices in these various fields for 
educational programs at all age levels. It deals with helping each individual within 
the group to understand himself and to achieve skill in making wise choices, realistic 
plans, and useful adjustments, and it is focused on the aspects of emotional adjustment, 
mental hygiene, and human relations. 


SUPERVISING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Rosert C. HAMMocK, University of Alabama, and RaLtpu S. OwINncs, Mississippi 

Southern College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 332 pages, $4.75 
A basic text presenting the principles and techniques of educational supervision in their 
cause-consequence relationships. It touches upon the entire field of supervision in the 
secondary school. Designed as an aid to those concerned with the improvement of 
curriculum and instruction. Emphasis is centered upon the inter-relatedness of 
curriculum, instruction, and supervision—not only in their basic philosophy but also 
in their unity of purpose and in their influences upon each other. 


BASAL READING INSTRUCTION 


By GeraLtp A. YoAKAM, University of Pittsburgh. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 

336 pages, $4.50 a , 
Well written, logically and effectively organized, this book presents a clear picture of 
the current stage of the teaching of reading. dt will aid prospective teachers, as well 
as teachers in service, to improve their understanding of the problems involved in 
basal reading instruction, to organize better programs, to prevent reading disabilities 
from occurring, and to increase the abilities of pupils continuously in creating a 
competent use of reading as a means to personal growth and enjoyment of literature 
as well as a tool for learning. 


TEACHING SECONDARY ENGLISH 


By JoHN J. DeBoer, WALTER V. KAULFeERS, University of Illinois, and HELEN RAND 
MILLER, Evanston Township High School. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 425 
pages, $5.00 
Designed to acquaint prospective teachers with modern trends in the teaching of reading, 
literature, listening, speaking, and writing at the secondary level. The authors trace 
the development of newer concepts and describe the content and design of an English 
curriculum which harmonizes with present-day concepts of the function of secondary 
education. 
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